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DETERMINING THE CENTERS OF DISPERSAL 
OF LANGUAGE GROUPS! 


A. RicHarpD DrEBoLp, Jr. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


0. Introduction 
1. Premises 

2. Procedures 
3. Application 
3.1. Proto-Maya 
3.2. Proto-Salish 


0. Comparative linguistics permits dem- 
onstrations of the relatability? of various 
languages and further permits genetic classi- 
fications of languages, including their sub- 
grouping; these are imperative data for 
descriptive ethnography. But historical in- 
quiry in ethnography is not satisfied with 
a statement concerning relatability. The 
fact that languages X and Y share a com- 
mon ancestral proto-language, which 
through diverging change came to be X 
and Y, is not enough. The ethnographer 
will put pressure on the linguist and his 
techniques to discover the answers to the 


1 This paper was submitted by the author as a 
report for the seminar Contemporary Trends in 
Anthropology conducted by A. L. Kroeber at 
Yale University in the fall of 1958. 

2I owe the use of the term ‘relatability’ to 
Isidore Dyen who uses it in his lectures on the 
comparative method. Two or more languages may 
be demonstrated to be related genetically by the 
procedures of the comparative method; these 
languages are RELATABLE. But two or more 
languages may not lead to conclusions as to rela- 
tionship (at least our comparative methods fail to 
establish certain proofs of relationship); these 
languages are NON-RELATABLE. These latter 
may or may not be ultimately related; at the 
present we cannot prove either possibility. E.g. 
Spanish and Italian are relatable, viz. they have 
been demonstrated to be related. English and 
Chinese are non-relatable, viz. they have not been 
demonstrated to be related, and we do not further 
commit ourselves on their being related or not. 


questions when and where: he will inquire 
as to the origin of X and Y in time, i.e. the 
date of the divergence of the ancestral 
proto-form into the observed daughter lan- 
guages X and Y; he will inquire as to the 
origin of X and Y in space, i.e. the area 
where the ancestral proto-form was spoken. 
Knowing the answers to these questions, the 
ethnographer is equipped with a powerful 
tool for reconstructing culture history. How 
has linguistics contributed to ethnography’s 
need? 

In the last decade procedures have been 
evolved in linguistics which enable us (1) 
to assign an approximate date to the particu- 
lar divergence of two daughter languages 
from a common proto-language, and (2), 
relative to a particular geographical dis- 
tribution of daughter languages, to assign a 
probable center of dispersal for the proto- 
language. The first procedure is familiar to 
us in the quantifications of glottochronol- 
ogy, or lexicostatistics. Some notion of the 
second procedure has long been available 
to us in relatively informal terms in that 
section of Sapir’s Time Perspective in Ab- 
original American Culture: A Study in 
Method® which dealt with the sorts of 
linguistic evidence available for recon- 
structing culture history, more particularly, 
in that subsection which concerned the 
inferences one might make from the geo- 
graphical distributions of linguistic stocks.*» 


38 Edward Sapir, Time Perspective in Aboriginal 
American Culture: A Study of Method. Canada 
Department of Mines, Geological Survey, Memoir 
90. Anthropological Series No. 13 (Ottawa, 1918). 
Reprinted in: Selected Writings of Edward Sapir, 
D. G. Mandelbaum, ed. (Berkeley, 1949). 

3b Edward Sapir, op. cit. pp. 452-60. 
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A recent study by Isidore Dyen,‘ his Lan- 
guage distribution and migration theory, 
has built on Sapir’s concepts an impressive 
body of theory concerning the determina- 
tion of centers of dispersal of relatable 
languages. Rigorous in conceptualization 
and highly formulaic, it is surprising that 
Dyen’s paper has not produced a more 
immediate impact within anthropology (if 
too technical for the linguistically un- 
initiated, it is at least compatible with our 
faddish quests for means of quantification 
and formalization); the one outstanding 
exception is Voegelin’s discussion of the 
“dispersal factor” in American Indian mi- 
grations.® 

The purpose of the present study is to 
present Dyen’s methods for inferring mi- 
gration from language distributions. I 
propose to accomplish this presentation by 
first retracing Dyen’s definitions, assump- 
tions, and postulates, and then by applying 
the procedures to two language families. 


1. The fact that languages X and Y are 
genetically related is given, i.e. we deal here 
only with relatable languages. Migration 
theory (hereafter MT), like glottochronol- 
ogy, works with relatable languages. Unlike 
glottochronology, MT has a demanding set 
of prerequisites concerning knowledge of the 

4 I. Dyen, Language distribution and migration 
theory, Lg. 32, 611-626 (1956). 

5 C. F. Voegelin, The dispersal factor in migra- 
tions and immigrations of American Indians. In: 
E. H. Thompson, ed., Migrations in New World 
Culture History. (University of Arizona Social 
Science Bulletin, No. 27. 1958). pp. 47-61. [Includes 
comments by Harry Hoijer.] 


DEGREE OF RELATIONSHIP and another set 
concerning knowledge of the DISTRIBUTION 
of the languages. These prerequisites must 
be met. MT is a tightly knit system; it 
allows of no vagueness in the definition and 
manipulation of its units. It appears wise to 
define the prerequisites of MT before pre- 
senting the theory itself. 

1.1. It might be that languages ABCDEF 
were so related to each other that no one 
was related to any other more closely than 
to the remainders. That is, A is equally 
related to BCDEF and not, e.g. more 
closely related tc BC than to DEF. Further- 
more, we will assume that however many 
languages other than BCDEF that A is 
ultimately related to, it is related to none 
of them equally or more closely than it is 
to BCDEF. Comparative linguistics dia- 
grams this situation in the form of a FAMILY- 
TREE (see Diagram 1). 

But it might just as well be that languages 
ABC are more closely related to one 
another than to any language of DEF, and 
conversely, DEF to ABC (see Diagram 2). 
Thus where ABC have a common immediate 
ancestral proto-language M, and DEF have 
N, and where both M and N share a com- 
mon immediate proto-language which is 
ultimately ancestral to ABCDEF. 

Given any class of relatable languages 
ABCDEF .. .", we can avail ourselves of 
certain procedures of the comparative 
method to effect a classification of those 
languages according to the degree of rela- 
tionship; we indicate this by a family-tree 
diagram and call the procedure SUB- 
GROUPING. The operation of subgrouping 
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DIAGRAM 2 


Proto— language 


German English 


French Spanish 


DIAGRAM 3 


is prerequisite to further application of MT. 
For example, it does not suffice to know 
that German, English, French and Spanish 
are relatable. We must be able to state that, 
while all are ultimately descendent from a 
single ancestral proto-language, German and 
English are more closely related to each 
other than to French and Spanish, and 
conversely. If we knew nothing more about 
the pedigree of Indo-European save this 
fact, we would be obliged to construct a 
family-tree (see Diagram 3). 

The first example considered (where 
ABCDEF were equally related to each 
other) constitutes our basic unit. After 
Dyen, we call this a MINIMAL GROUP, 
“ ..a group of languages all of whose 
members are more closely related to each 
other than to any other language...’ 
Dyen calls the members of this minimal 
group CO-ORDINATE. A minimal group when 
diagrammed so as to include its proto- 
language forms a SIMPLE FAMILY-TREE. A 


6 T, Dyen, op. cit. pg. 612. 


class of proto-languages may in themselves 
constitute a minimal group; they need only 
satisfy the requirement of being equally 
related to each other and no closer related 
to any language outside the class. The 
hierarchal diagram of this subgrouping 
forms a COMPLEX FAMILY-TREE. Turning 
to our second diagram above, languages 
ABC form what we call the minimal group; 
likewise languages DEF. Languages ABC 
are co-ordinate with one another; likewise 
languages DEF. ABC plus their immediately 
ancestral proto-language M form a simple 
family-tree; so also with DEF and their 
immediately ancestral proto-language N. 
The two proto-languages M and N, taken 
with their immediately proto-language (the 
ultimately ancestral proto-language of 
ABCDEF), also form a simple family-tree. 
The two simple family-trees (M) ABC and 
(N) DEF form a complex family-tree. We 
can substitute a small portion of the Indo- 
European pedigree here by way of example: 
The ultimate proto-language is Primitive 
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Indo-European; M and N are two of the 
several daughter languages, e.g. let M be 
proto-Germanic and let N be proto-Italic. 
ABC ...are the minimal group composed 
of English, German, Swedish, etc.; DEF ... 
are the minimal group composed of Spanish, 
French, Rumanian,’ etc. For the practical 
purposes of applying MT, we will make no 
greater demands on subgrouping procedures 
than to indicate the immediate proto-lan- 
guage of some group. When we use the 
simple family-tree (M) ABC, we accept the 
comparative method’s having reconstructed 
a hypothetical proto-language unit M which 
further research might demonstrate to be a 
mutually intelligible but divergent group of 
dialects from which ABC descended, A 
from one part of the range, B from another, 
etc. It is this sort of situation that is recog- 
nized in further subgrouping Old English, 
Old Scandinavian, and Old High German 
apart from both Gothic and Old Icelandic. 
For our purposes here, Germanic is con- 
sidered a simple family-tree. It is useful, 
then, to introduce the following rule of 
thumb: a simple family-tree, for the pur- 
poses of MT, will be (1) a minimal group 
of languages and their reconstructed uni- 
tary proto-language, or (2) a group of 
languages for which intensive comparative 
work would (a) further subgroup but (b) 
reconstruct an immediate non-unitary proto- 
language which is a group of divergent 
dialects (such as proto-Germanic). We will 
find that by introducing the latter group 
of languages in our definition of simple 
iamily-tree, we avoid the obligation for 
over-subgrouping. However fine we can cut 
the cake in Indo-European, there will be 
few language groups outside this area with 
which our methods and personnel can oper- 
ate with such finesse. 

1.2. MT accounts for an observed dis- 
tribution of languages. The prerequisite 
knowledge concerning geographical distri- 

7 1.mean here Standard Spanish and Standard 


French. Otherwise the West Romance area is 
usually considered as a single dialect area. 
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bution is synchronic information. Where 
we know the distribution of a language 
group at some prior point in time, we have 
a check on the procedures of MT. This 
situation parallels the check which Indo- 
European comparativists can apply to some 
of their reconstructions: they reconstruct a 
proto-language (say, proto-Romance) from 
some given minimal group of daughter 
languages (here, Spanish, French, etc.) and 
they are able, in favorable cases, to compare 
their results with the evidence of written 
records (here, Vulgar Latin), thus checking 
on the validity and efficacy of their methods. 
On the basis of favorable confirmation using 
written records as a test, the comparative 
method is then applied to languages whose 
history is unknown. We assume that the 
results have some validity. So with MT, 
where we are fortunate in having some sort 
of documentation (usually in the form of 
written records, but perhaps including 
archeological evidence), the accepted dia- 
chronic information should be congruent 
with the explanation that we give on the 
basis of an analysis of the synchronic data. 


MT can, for example in considering English, — 


infer the center of dispersal for the Germanic 
languages without appeal to texts which 
document the migration of Germanic 
speakers to England; that the records are 
congruent with MT’s reconstruction is a 
form of validation of the procedures used. 
Direct appeal to available records can be 
made only in those cases where MT gives 
us two equally probable explanations for a 
given distribution. 

MT does not concern the determination 
of the origin of language families by use 
of ‘Worter and Sachen’ studies.’ Besides 


8 The ‘Worter and Sachen’ approach is a by- 
product of the comparative method: having first 
reconstructed proto-forms, we attempt to recon- 
struct proto-meanings and to deduce data about 
the culture and physical environment of the 
speakers of the proto-language. See C. F. Hockett, 
A Course in Modern Linguistics (New York, 1958), 
p. 523. P. Thieme, Die Heimat der indogerman- 
ischen Gemeinschaft (Wiesbaden, 1954), uses this 
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certain inherent difficulties of the ‘Worter 
and Sachen’ technique,? MT restricts itself 
to using units of language distribution, 
not of language content. 

We need terms to deal with language 
distribution; the following terms and their 
definitions are taken from Dyen.! A lan- 
guage may be spoken in some geographically 
continuous area, e.g. Rumanian. A lan- 
guage may be spoken over a discontinuous 
area, e.g. English in Great Britain and the 





approach to generate a convincing argument in 
favor of the Vistula, Oder, Elbe, and Weser basins 
area as the homeland of Indo-European; Edward 
Sapir in “Internal linguistic evidence suggestive 
of the northern origin of the Navaho” AA n.s. 38, 
pp. 224-235 (1936), used ‘Worter and Sachen’ 
techniques in demonstrating the northern origin 
of the Navaho. 

The difficulties are primarily attendant on 
our present inaccuracy in tracing semantic ch inge; 
see C. F. Hockett, ‘“‘Implications of Bloomfield’s 
Algonquian Studies’’, Lg. 24. 117-131 (1948), pt. 7, 
and Hockett’s A Course in Modern Linguistics, 
p. 525. 

10 See I. Dyen, op. cit. Specific terms used by 
Dyen and introduced in this section are: RE- 
GION, MIGRATION, CHAIN, SEPARATE, 
INTRUSION, SIMPLE DISTRIBUTION, COM- 
PLEX DISTRIBUTION, INTERVAL, UNITS 
OF DISTRIBUTION, and HOMELAND. I must 
stress that my reporting of Dyen’s MT is every- 
where a simplification of the original presentation. 
Dyen’s paper is highly structured and rigorous, 
being concerned with developing a logical and 
universally applicable theory rather than in the 
application to specific language distributions. 
The purpose of my simplification is partly to 
limber up Dyen’s MT and to demonstrate the 
application of MT for the benefit of the personnel 
of ethnography. Linguists may object to the 
simplification; ethnographers may encounter 
difficulties in applying the procedures to their 
data merely because the simplification has ob- 
scured some control which was present in Dyen’s 
paper. Although there will be numerous difficulties 
in the mustering of data to work with (because of 
our present meagre knowledge of language sub- 
groupings), I cannot predict a problem arising in 
the application of MT which would not be obvi- 
ated by some part of Dyen’s treatment. It is 
imperative, therefore, to thoroughly review 
Dyen’s paper before undertaking extensive re- 
search with MT. 
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Americas. In the latter case we speak of the 
sub-areas aS REGIONS of the language. A 
language MIGRATION involves that ‘move- 
ment of a language that produces an in- 
crease in the number of regions.’’' Thus 
the English area has at least two regions, 
Great Britain and the Americas; migration 
has occurred and we can apply our tech- 
niques of MT. The increase of a language 
area without an increase in the number of 
regions is not counted as a migration; 
rather I call this process ExPANSION.” Thus 
we cannot apply MT techniques to the 
recent eastern expansion of Russia. The 
domain for the historical analysis of expan- 
sion is dialect geography.” 

We now have a particular sort of distribu- 
tion, discontinuous distribution, which is 
subject to analysis by MT. The process 
producing discontinuous distribution we de- 
fined as a migration. Until now only the 
discontinuous distribution of a single lan- 
guage has been considered, e.g. British and 
American English. We can now turn to 
different but co-ordinate languages. The 
first of two postulates fundamental to 
Dyen’s MT is that ‘THE AREA OF ORIGIN 
OF RELATED LANGUAGES IS CONTINUOUS.””!4 
That is, “‘since related languages are diver- 
gent forms of one language, it follows that 
all of the forms can be traced to movements 
from a single continuous area.’’!® The first 
type of distribution possible to a minimal 
group of languages, or to any part of that 
group, is where they are contiguous, forming 
a continuous area; this group is a CHAIN. 


11T, Dyen, op. cit. p. 614. 

122Cf. I. Dyen’s “migratory expansive intru- 
sion’’, op. cit. p. 614. 

13 Dialect geography allows historical conclu- 
sions. We would have little trouble in determining 
the centers of dispersal of either American English 
or the Russian expansions. These techniques, 
however, will not concern us here. (See Hockett, 
A Course in Modern Linguistics, Chap. 56.) We 
deal only with the superdialect level, i.e. with 
languages. 

14 J. Dyen, op. cit. 614. 

15 J. Dyen, op. cit. 614. 
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But if a co-ordinate language of this minimal 
group is not part of the continuous area of 
its co-ordinate follows, it is a SEPARATE. 
A separate can arise through (1) a migra- 
tion of a co-ordinate language away from 
the chain of its minimal group, or (2) by 
the intrusion of a non-co-ordinate language 
between it and the chain of its minimal 
group. Here we introduce the term INTRU- 
sion to account for those languages which 
bring about a discontinuous distribution of 
a minimal group by migrating into the area 
of that minimal group. E.g., Rumanian is a 
separate from its co-ordinate fellows French- 
Spanish-Portuguese-Italian; these latter 
constitute a chain. The separate, Rumanian, 
is separated from the West Romance chain 
(1) by a relatable but non-co-ordinate Indo- 
European language, South Slavic, and (2) 
by a non-relatable language, Hungarian. 
E.g., the separate English is separated 
from the Germanic chain (Danish-Dutch- 
German) on the Continent by the English 
Channel. In the latter case no intrusion is 
possible. 

The distribution of a simple family-tree 
is @ SIMPLE DISTRIBUTION; the distribution 
of a complex family-tree is a COMPLEX 
DISTRIBUTION (see Diagram 4). 

The simple family-trees (M) ABC and (N) 
DEF form simple distributions. On the 
next level, proto-languages M and N form 
a simple family-tree with their immediate 
proto-language X; this, too, constitutes a 
simple distribution. And proto-languages X 
and Y form a simple family-tree with their 


immediate proto-language Z, etc. But as 
soon as we include more than a simple 
family-tree in any distribution, we have a 
complex distribution. Thus (M) ABC and 
(N) DEF taken together with their immedi- 
ate proto-language X constitutes a complex 
distribution. 

The distribution of a minimal group can 
be continuous or discontinuous, as we have 
seen. A continuous distribution can involve 
one language or a chain. A discontinuous 
distribution implies the existence of an 
INTERVAL. This interval may be occupied 
by another co-ordinate language or it may 
be unoccupied by any language. Discon- 
tinuous distributions are of three basic 
types: (1) two chains, (2) two separates, or 
(3) a chain and a separate. The chain and 
the separate are the UNITS OF DISTRIBUTION. 
The center of origin of the proto-language 
of a simple family-tree is the HOMELAND. 


2.1. MT deals with the units of dis- 
continuous distribution. We posit as many 
reconstructions of migrations as there are 
possible explanations that can account for 
the particular present distribution. Each 
hypothesis is bipartite: ‘‘(1) a posited home- 
land or center of distribution, and (2) the 
movements minimally necessary for each 
language not in the homeland to have 
reached its observed location.’® The latter 
quantification counts the number of units 
we call Movs; ‘‘. . . the number of moves is 


16 J, Dyen, op. cit. 617. 
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equal to the number of languages in the unit 
required to move.’” Intrusion counts as 
only one move since “the movement of 
only one language is necessary to cut the 
possible homeland into different units of 
distribution.’”® 

The key postulate of MT is ‘““THE pros- 
ABILITIES OF DIFFERENT RECONSTRUCTED 
MIGRATIONS ARE IN INVERSE RELATION TO 
THE NUMBER OF RECONSTRUCTED LANGUAGE 
MOVEMENTS THAT EACH REQUIRES.”!® The 
postulate appeals to the least number of 
moves: the hypothesis covering the ob- 
served distribution which incurs the fewest 
number of moves is the most probable 
reconstruction. 

2.2. Complex distributions (distributions 
of complex family-trees) are reducible to 
simple family-trees (i.e. the distributions of 
the constituent simple family-trees); this 
will hold no matter how complex the hier- 
archy. Dyen lists three basic types of simple 
distribution: (1) two separates (S,S,); (2) 
two chains (C,C;); (3) a chain and a sepa- 
rate (CS). In the following calculations, H 
= ‘homeland’; C = ‘chain’;S = ‘separate’; 
I = ‘intrusion’. The task here is to make 
the maximum number of hypotheses that 
will account for the present distributions in 
terms of a common center of origin. 


DISTRIBUTION HYPOTHESES NUMBER OF MOVES 


S.Sb 1H = §8, 1 move: 8, — Sp 
2: H.= $y 1 move: Sy > Sa 
3. H = S,S» 1 move: I 
4.H =S,S, 2 moves: H — S,S, 


Distribution type S,S; is rare. In the case 
of S.S, being a constituent of a complex 
distribution, one could choose between the 
equally weighted probabilities (1) and (2) 
through determining which separate is con- 
tiguous to related but non-co-ordinate 
constituents of the complex family-tree. 
Otherwise, there are three most likely 
hypotheses: 1-3. 


17T, Dyen, op. cit. 619. 
18 J, Dyen, op. cit. 619. 
19T. Dyen, op. cit. 613. 
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DISTRIBUTION HYPOTHESES 
C.Cp 1.H=C, 


NUMBER OF MOVES 
2+ moves: C, > Cp 
2,.H=C, 2+ moves: Cy > C, 
3. H = C,Cy 1 move: I 

4.H = C.C, 4+ moves: H-C,C, 


oul 


Distribution type C,C, is also rare. Hy- 
pothesis (3) is the most probable if the 
interval is occupied. “If there is a C,C, 
distribution with an unoccupied interval 
and an unequal number of languages in the 
units, it is most probable that the unit with 
the fewer languages left the homeland (since 
fewer moves are required).”””° 


DISTRIBUTION HYPOTHESES NUMBER OF MOVES 


CS 1.H=C 1 move:C >S 
2H=C 2+ moves: S — C 
3.H = CS 1 move:!I 
4,.H =CS 3+ moves: H —CS 


CS distribution is the most frequent type. 
If the interval is occupied, hypothesis (3) 
is most probable; if the interval is unoc- 
cupied, hypothesis (1) is more probable. 

In complex distributions the first problem 
is to establish the homelands of the imme- 
diate proto-languages of the most recent 
simple family-trees. We then establish the 
distributions of these immediate proto- 
languages relative to each other in order to 
establish the center of origin of the ultimate 
proto-language. 


3. The sample below includes the complex 
family-trees of Maya and Salish. The prob- 
lem is to reconstruct the homeland for 
proto-Maya and proto-Salish. 


3.1. Following McQuown’s subgrouping 
of the Maya languages," we arrive at the 
complex family-tree shown in Diagram 5. 

The distribution of the simple family- 
trees is shown in Diagram 6. Intersecting 
circles indicate contiguity; isolated circles 
indicate non-contiguity. Geographical loca- 
tion is approximate and relative. Binary 


20 J. Dyen, op. cit. 621. 

21N. A. McQuown, The Classification of the 
Mayan Languages, IJAL 22.191-195 (1956), pp. 
194, 195. 
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Proto— Maya 








DracraM 5 
SIMPLE CONSTITUENT SIMPLE CONSTITUENT 
FAMILY- CO-ORDINATE FAMILY- CO-ORDINATE 
TREES LANGUAGES TREES LANGUAGES 
A. Huastecan 1. Huastec H. Quichean 1. Rabinal 
2. Chicomuceltec 2. Uspantec 
B. Cholan 1. Chontal 3. Quiche 
2. Chol 4. Cakchiquel 
3. Chorti 5. Tzutuhil 
C. Tzeltalan 1. Tzeltal I. Kekchian 1. Kekchi 
2. Tzotzil 2. Pokonchi 
3. Tojolabal 3. Pokoman 
D. Chuh 1. Chuh J. Maya 1. Yucatec 
E. Konjobalan 1. Jacaltec 2. Lacadone 
2. Kanjobal 3. Itza 
3. Solomec 4, Mopan 
F. Motozintlec 1. Motozintlec 
G. Mamean 1. Mam 
2. Aguacatec 
3. Ixil 


DraGraM 6 
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Proto- Salish 





SIMPLE 

FAMILY- 

TREES 
HIERARCHY I: 
W. Bella Coola 
X. Coast Salish 


Y. Interior Salish 
Z. Oregon Salish 
HIERARCHY II: 
A. Bella Coola 
B. North Georgia 


CONSTITUENT 
CO-ORDINATE 
LANGUAGES 


. Bella Coola 
North Georgia 
. South Georgia 
. Puget Sound 

. Hood Canal 
Olympic 

. Interior 

. Oregon 


MOA OOWP 


1. Bella Coola 
1. Comox 











2. Seshelt 

3. Pentlatch 
1. Squamish 
2. Nanaimo 
3. Lkungen 

4. Nootsak 


C. South Georgia 


figures indicate that the basic simple family- 
tree has discontinuous distribution; unitary 
figures indicate continuous distribution for 
the entire family-tree. Thus, A.1 (Huastec) 
and A.2 (Chicomuceltec) are separates; B.1 
(Chontal) and B.2 (Chol) form a chain, 
with B.3 (Chorti) as a separate. 

The analysis of the distribution of the 
Maya languages is simple. There are three 
problems: to account for (1) the separation 
of J from A...I; (2) the distribution of A 
(Huastec); and (3) the distribution of B 
(Cholan). 

Analysis: there are two most probable 
explanations for the separation of J from 
A...I: (1) intrusion, and (2) migration 
of J from A...I. The interval separating 
Jand A... Lis unoccupied, and intrusion is 
ruled out. Therefore, the homeland of J 
is A...I, and J migrated. (Viz. (1) H = 


DIAGRAM 7 


SIMPLE CONSTITUENT 
FAMILY- CO-ORDINATE 
TREES LANGUAGES 
D. Puget Sound 1. Skagit 
2. Nisqualli 
E. Hood Canal 1. Twana . 
F. Olympic 1. Satsop 
2. Chehalis 
3. Quinault 
G. Interior 1. Lillooet 
2. Thompson 
3. Okanagon 
H. Oregon 4. Columbia 
5. Coeur d’Alene 
1. Tillamook 
2. Siletz 
Ky 
Zz 
Draaram 8 


CS, then 1 move: I; or (2) H = C, then 1 
move: C — S. Here C = (A...I); 8S = 
(J). There are two most probable explana- 
tions for the distribution of the separates 
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A.1 and A.2: (1) intrusion, and (2) migra- 
tion of A.1 from A.2. The interval is oc- 
cupied by nonrelatable languages; there- 
fore MT cannot assign greater probability 
to either hypothesis. We can only conclude 
that the homeland of A.1 is A.2. (Viz. (1) 
H = §,S:, then 1 move: I; or (2) H = S, 
(ie. A.2), then 1 move: S, — S,.) Notice 
that the hypothesis H = §, is disregarded 
because S, is contiguous to the chains 
B...I. There are two probable explana- 
tions for the distribution of the separate 
B.3 and the chain B.1 and B.2; (1) intru- 
sion, and (2) migration of B.3 from B.1 and 
B.2. The interval is occupied (by other 
non-co-ordinate Maya languages); MT can- 
not assign greater probability to either 
explanation. We conclude that B.1 and B.2 
is the homeland of B.3. (Viz. (1) H = CS, 
then 1 move: I; or (2) H = C, then 1 move: 
CS.) 

If we move to the next higher simple 
family-tree (i.e. proto-Maya and XYZ), 
we can assign a homeland to proto-Maya. 
We have the distribution XYZ which is 
unknown but is later evinced as J (Z) 
being a separate from X (A) Y (B...1). 
The most probable homeland of proto- 
Maya is the area of the chain X (A) Y 
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(B...1), ie. the so-called ‘highland Maya 


area’. 


3.2. Following Swadesh’s subgrouping of 
the Salish languages,” we arrive at the 
family-tree shown in Diagram 7. 

It is found that the constituent co-ordi- 
nate languages of A...H all form chains. 
The distribution of A...H is drawn in 
Diagram 8. 

There are two problems: (1) the distribu- 
tion of A (as a separate) to B...G 
(as a chain), and (2) the distribution of H 
(as a separate) to B...G. Intrusion and 
migration of the separate from the chain are 
the two most probable hypotheses to ac- 
count for either distribution. Considering 
W (A) a separate and X (B...F), Y (G) 
as a chain and Z (H) as another separate, 
we see that the most probable homeland for 
proto-Salish lies in the area X (B...F) 
Y (G). 

22 Morris Swadesh, Salish Internal Relation- 
ships, IJAL 16.157-167 (1950). Salish is not being 
considered here as a constituent of the larger com- 
plex family-tree Mosan (which includes the 
Salish, Wakashan and Chimakuan complex family- 


trees); see Swadesh, Mosan I: a problem of remote 
common origin, IJAL 19.16~-44 (1953). 
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0.1. Seneca is at present the native lan- 
guage of a few thousand persons, most of 
whom live on the Allegany, Cattaraugus, 
and Tonawanda reservations in western 
New York State and on the Grand River 
Reserve in Ontario, Canada. There are very 
few speakers under 30 years of age. Seneca 
is historically important as the language 
spoken by one of the most prominent of 
the Five Nations of the Iroquois and as the 
language of Handsome Lake, the Iroquois 
prophet.! Within the Iroquoian family it is 


1 The classic work on the Iroquois is L. H. 
Morgan, League of the Ho-De-No-Sau-Nee or 
Iroquois, ed. H. M. Lloyd, 2 vols. (New York, 
1901). On the Handsome Lake religion see A. C. 
Parker, The Code of Handsome Lake, the Seneca 
Prophet, New York State Museum Bulletin 163 
(Albany, 1913). A history of the Seneca is given in 
Parker, An Analytical History of the Seneca 
Indians, Researches and Transactions of the New 
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a member of the Northern Iroquoian sub- 
group, which includes also Cayuga, 
Onondaga, Oneida, Mohawk, and Tuscarora 
among the languages still spoken. Seneca is 
most closely related to Cayuga, with a 
common retention of basic vocabulary of 
approximately 75%. The approximate com- 
mon retention for Seneca-Oneida is 65 %, for 
Seneca-Tuscarora 50%.’ Previous descrip- 
tive treatments of Northern Iroquoian lan- 
guages have included those of Voegelin and 
Preston? and of Holmer* for Seneca, of 
Boas® and of Lounsbury® for Oneida, and 
of Barbeau’ for Wyandot, a related lan- 
guage now extinct. Of these Lounsbury’s 
work is by far the most thorough and re- 





York State Archaeological Association 6 (Roches- 
ter, 1926). 

2 These percentages were computed on the 
basis of Cayuga, Oneida, and Tuscarora word 
lists obtained by Lounsbury. For a different ap- 
proach to determining the degree of relationship 
between these languages see H. and N. P. Hicker- 
son and G. D. Turner, Testing Procedures for 
Estimating Transfer of Information among 
Iroquois Dialects and Languages, IJAL 18.1-8 
(1952). 

3C. F. Voegelin and W. D. Preston, Seneca I, 
IJAL 15.23-44 (1949). 

4N. Holmer, Seneca II, IJAL 18.217-22 (1952); 
Seneca III, IJAL 19.281-9 (1953); and The Seneca 
Language, a Study in Iroquoian, Upsala Canadian 
Studies 3 (Upsala and Copenhagen, 1954). 

5F. Boas, Notes on the Iroquois Language, 
Putnam Anniversary Volume 427-60 (New York, 
1909). 

6 F. G. Lounsbury, Oneida Verb Morphology, 
Yale University Publications in Anthropology 48 
(New Haven, 1953). 

7C. M. Barbeau, Classification of Iroquoian 
Radicals with Subjective Pronominal Prefixes, 
Canada Department of Mines, Geological Survey, 
Memoir 46 (Ottawa, 1915). 
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liable. Seneca, Onondaga, and Mohawk 
texts have been published by Hewitt.® 

0.2. The work which will be presented 
here and in subsequent numbers of this 
journal is a somewhat revised version of a 
dissertation presented for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in Yale University in 
1958. This work could not have been written 
without the financial assistance generously 
granted by the New York State Museum, 
which supported my field work, and Yale 
University, which provided a Sterling Pre- 
doctoral Fellowship; and without the 
assistance of other kinds provided by Floyd 
G. Lounsbury, Bernard Bloch, and the 
entire linguistics faculty at Yale, by William 
N. Fenton, Director of the New York State 
Museum, and by numerous speakers of 
Seneca, above all Solon Jones and Leroy 
Button of the Cattaraugus Reservation, 
Lena P. Snow, Tessie Snow, and Edward 
Curry of the Allegany Reservation, and 
Corbett Sundown of the Tonawanda Reser- 
vation. To all those mentioned above I am 
deeply grateful. 

0.3. The material on which the work in 
its present form is based was obtained 
during four summers of field work, 1956-59, 
on the three New York reservations. It 
consists of an extensive corpus of Seneca 
words, some elicited in isolation and others 
extracted from tape recorded texts. The 
texts include formal speeches, legends, his- 
torical accounts, and conversational ma- 
terial. 


8 J. N. B. Hewitt, Iroquoian Cosmology, Ist 
Part, Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology 21.127-339 (1903); 2nd Part, ARBAE 
43.449-819 (1928); and Seneca Fiction, Legends, 
and Myths, ARBAE 32.493-813 (1918). A list of 
works written before 1888 is available in J. C. 
Pilling, Bibliography of the Iroquoian Languages 
(Washington, 1888). Extensive material on the 
related Huron language, now extinct, compiled in 
the 18th century by Father Pierre Potier, was 
published in the 15th Report of the Bureau of 
Archives for the Province of Ontario (Toronto, 
1920). 
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1.1. The following paragraphs do not 
constitute a complete description of Seneca 
phonology, but are simply an outline of the 
phonemes that are contained in morphologi- 
cal constructions.° On the basis of their 
distributional characteristics these phonemes 
can be assigned to one or the other of three 
major classes: VOWELS, CONSONANTS, and 
PROSODIC PHONEMES. The vowels can be 
subclassified into the ORAL VOWELS i, e, &, 
a, and o, and the NASALIZED VOWELS € and 
a. The consonants include the RESONANTS 
y, w, and n, and the oBSTRUENTs t, k, s, j, 
h, and ?. Of the latter, t, k, s, and j will be 
referred to aS ORAL OBSTRUENTS, h and ? as 
LARYNGEAL OBSTRUENTS. The prosodic 
phonemes relevant to the morphology in- 
clude two STRESSES and VOWEL LENGTH. 
The stresses will be called srrone, marked 
with an acute accent mark, and WEAK, un- 
marked. Vowel length is marked with a 
colon. Another prosodic phoneme, OPEN 
JUNCTURE, which is contained only in syn- 
tactic constructions, will be mentioned in 
this section with regard to the conditioning 
of allophones and in 3 with regard to the 
conditioning of allomorphs. It is marked by 
word space. Four additional phonemes, u, b, 
m, and 1, which occur in the morphology 
with extremely limited distribution, are dis- 
cussed in 1.20-2. 


1.2. iis a high front vowel [i]: nikaié?te:h 
the way it is, hotihikwé:oh he has put his 
hat on. 

1.3. ¢ is a high-mid front vowel. Its high 
allophone [1] occurs in postconsonantal 
position before i or an oral obstruent: 
hoyéi?oh it’s right for him, fits him, 
?o:mekanos water. Its low allophone [e] 
occurs in all other environments: niyo: we? 
how far «i ts, waskwe:s long bridge, 
teyStya?tatenye?s she changes her form. 


9 In a treatment of the syntax it would be neces- 
sary to introduce at least one more stress phoneme 
as well as phonemes involved in intonational and 
phrase final patterns. 
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1.4. 2 is a low front vowel [x]: héehtoh 
he has passed by, ?o?kawisenowe? the ice 
melted. 

1.5. a is a low central vowel. Its high 
allophone [a] occurs in postconsonantal 
position before i, y, w, or an oral obstruent: 
waiwaste:is he noticed it, haydso:no? it was 
his name, ?eyawi:sat it will glance off of it. 
Its low allophone [a] occurs in all other 
environments: niakohs4?a:h he’s got a 
small face, ha: ya:s he calls it. Before € or 0 
it is nasalized [a]: waenotés?a:? they pre- 
pared, hehs&oto:h ask him!. 

1.6. 0 is a mid back vowel. It is weakly 
rounded. Its high allophone [v] occurs in 
postconsonantal position before i or an oral 
obstruent: niyédiwa:ke:h how many different 
customs there are, the final o in ?0:nekanos 
water. Its low allophone [o] occurs in all 
other environments: ?0?eno:we? nothing 
but pole, konéno?to:tso:h she has peeled the 
potatoes. 

1.7. « is a low-mid front vowel. It is 
nasalized [¢g]: ?oyé?kwa?o:weh native to- 
bacco, ha?tekakéhoeh mid-summer. 

1.8. 0 is a low back vowel. It is weakly 
rounded and nasalized [0]: taowoyo? they 
handed it to him, yoté?skotha? she bakes 
it.1° 


1.9. y is a palatal semivowel. After s it is 
voiceless and spirantized [Y] (distinguished 
from palatalized allophones of s by being a 
slit spirant): hosyo:ni:h he has made it. 
After h it is voiceless and optionally 
spirantized, [Y] in free variation with [Y]: 
hothyo:wi:h he has told about it, 
w4:khyo:wi? he told me. After t or k it is 
voiced and optionally spirantized, [y] in free 
variation with [¥]: tyotyéehtoh 7t’s first, 
?o?kya?k I broke it off. Otherwise it is 
voiced and not spirantized [y]: yeya:soh 
she is called, hayanote:nye?s he changes a 
tire. 

1.10. w is a velar semivowel. It is weakly 


10 Tt, may be noted that neither of the nasalized 
vowels is identical in position with any oral vowel. 
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rounded [w]: ?é6iwawe:so? there are a lot of 
things, ?okwenowi:sat I mentioned it. 

1.11. n is a released! apico-alveolar nasal 
[n’]: niyoniya:ye? the way the snow is, 
?o?khnd?kwa:ni:no? I bought milk. 

1.12. t is an apico-alveolar stop. It is 
voiceless and aspirated [t'] before an ob- 
struent or open juncture: hotk4?weh he has 
provided it, hotha:? he’s talking, hakso:t my 
grandfather. Between a nasalized vowel and 
open juncture, however, its aspiration is fre- 
quently so weak as to be inaudible: ?0?kyet 
I hit it, ?isno:t give it food!. It is voiced and 
released!” [d’] before a vowel or resonant: 
no?tetwate? it’s between us (incl. pl.), 
satye:h sit down!. 

1.13. k is a dorso-velar stop. It is voice- 
less and aspirated [k‘] before an obstruent or 
open juncture: ktakhe? I’m _ running, 
he:awak he’s my son. As with t, the aspira- 
tion is often very weak between a nasalized 
vowel and open juncture: hatéok he used to 
say it. It is voiced and released [g’] before a 
vowel or resonant: ?0?kéka?tsi? I took it 
apart, ?akye:thoh I’ve planted it. 

1.14. s is a spirant with blade-alveolar 
groove articulation. It is always voiceless, 
and is fortis [s] everywhere except between 
vowels: hoshe? he, it is chasing him, 
keswdes I dislike it. Before y it is pala- 
talized [§]: hosyo:ni:h he has made it. Be- 
tween t and i it is optionally palatalized 
({s] in free variation with [§]): we:nitsi: yo:h 
the day is good. It is lenis [s] intervocalically : 
wa:se:? it’s new. 

1.15. j is a voiced alveolar affricate [dz]: 
kejoh fish, je:no:h grab it!. Before i it is 
optionally palatalized ((dz] in free variation 
with [dé]): wa:jith it’s dark, black." 


11 An unreleased [n] occurs nondistinctively 
between a nasalized vowel and t. 

12 An unreleased [d] is part of the phoneme j. 

13} differs from the sequence ts only in its 
voicing. It contrasts with ts, however, and thus is 
party to the only voiced-voiceless distinction in 
the language. Its analysis as a single phoneme 
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1.16. h is a voiceless segment [h] colored 
by an immediately preceding and/or fol- 
lowing vowel and/or resonant: hotho:te? 
he’s hearing it, hakatehweh he’s corrupted 
me, ?akhndhso:ni:h J’ve built a house. 

1.17. ? is a glottal stop [?]: ho?haste?oh 
he’s gotten strong, ?eyé?kee:h it will become 
night. 


1.18. Strong stress is distinguished from 
weak stress by a relatively greater volume 
occurring simultaneously with a vowel: 
hotéhsa?oh he’s ready, ?4o0?ke:tes zt gets 
high, hatdok he used to say tt. 

1.19. Vowel length is realized as a dou- 
bling of the duration of the preceding 
vowel, so long as there is not another vowel 
following: hota: ?tha? he shakes it, syato:h 
write!. If it occurs between two vowels, the 
total lengthening is equivalent to the 
duration of a single vowel, but with half 
the quality of the preceding vowel and half 
that of the following vowel: hoka:ot he’s 
telling stories, in which the a‘o is equivalent 
in duration to a sequence of three vowels 
and the a and o qualities are of equal dura- 
tion, i.e. one and one half times a single 
vowel. 


1.20. The phoneme u, a high back vowel 
which is weakly rounded [ul], occurs only in 
and adjacent to the morpheme -%i?u: -/-u?%i: - 
be tiny: niwi?u:h how tiny it is, niyuku?i:h 
how tiny she is. 

1.21. The voiced labial phouemes b and 
m occur only in a few nicknames: k6é?bit, 
takam, jita:m. 

1.22. The lateral phoneme | has been 
observed only in the work kdéhkwali:h 
bobwhite, apparently a borrowing from 
Oneida. 


2.1. A preliminary discussion of the 
method of analysis followed in this work is 
unavoidable, as is the introduction of a 
certain amount of unconventional termi- 





seems preferable to the intraduction of a phoneme 
d or z. 
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nology. At the outset, given a body of 
phonemically transcribed utterances, analy- 
sis into morphs is accomplished on the basis 
of contrasts in form and meaning found to 
exist between partially identical utterances. 
Overlapping morphs are recognized when 
the assignment of a particular phoneme is 
ambiguous. Zero morphs are recognized 
when comparison with other forms clearly 
indicates the presence of a meaning that 


cannot be assigned to any overt morph.. 


All these morphs are then assigned to 
morphemes according to principles which I 
have discussed elsewhere." 


2.2. With utterances reduced to sequences 
of morphemes, the procedure traditionally 
followed in the analysis of polysynthetic 
languages has been to assign the morphemes 
to position classes.'5 In this work the 
morpheme sequences are instead organized 
into immediate constituents (ICs). Analysis 
of this sort has in the past been fruitfully 
applied to utterances of sentence or phrase 
length,!® but never in a systematic fashion 
to those generally shorter utterances and 
utterance segments which may be called 
words. I believe there is much to be said for 
the assumption made here that all grammar 
‘from morpheme to utterance’ is describ- 
able in terms of ICs. The alternative, so far 
as morphology is concerned, is to assume 
that each word is nothing more than a 
string of morphemes, each of which has the 
same affinity to every other morpheme in the 
word. If such words occasionally appear in 
some languages, they can, even within the 
framework suggested here, be viewed as 
special cases of multiple constituency. It is 
assumed here that most polymorphemic 
words, in fact all those discussed in this 
work, contain a hierarchical arrangement of 


14 The Classification of Morphs in Seneca, 
Anthropological Linguistics (May, 1959). 

18 Lounsbury’s analysis of Oneida is largely 
along these lines. 

16 See especially R. S. Wells, Immediate Con- 
stituents, Lg. 23.81-117 (1947). 
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morphemes. In some respects morphology 
provides a better testing ground for IC 
theory than does syntax: the number of 
basic elements and their combinations is 
incomparably smaller, and order is not a 
variable. 

2.3. It is further assumed that ICs are 
distinguished from other morpheme se- 
quences by their relatively greater freedom 
of occurrence. A general definition is pos- 
sible: the ICs of an utterance, as well as of 
other ICs, are the smallest number of 
jointly exhaustive segments into which the 
utterance or IC can be divided in order to 
yield segments that have maximum free- 
dom of occurrence with adjacent morphemes 
and morpheme sequences. Any sequence 
composed of ICs will be called a con- 
STITUTE.” 

2.4. In the actual procedure of deter- 
mining morphological ICs I have found it 
more satisfactory to ‘work up’ rather than 
to ‘work down’,® principally because the 
number of choices to be made at any one 
point is thereby reduced. I start with what 
can be termed IRREDUCIBLE utterances: 
those from which no morpheme can be 
deleted and an occurrent utterance retained. 
An irreducible Seneca utterance is, for 
example, kihsa:s I’m looking forit, containing 
an intonation contour (not symbolized 
here), and the morphemes k- first person, 
-ihsa:- look for, and -s iterative. 

2.5. The IC structure of these irreducible 
utterances must next be determined. The 
intonation contour has by far the greatest 
freedom of occurrence of any tentative 
segment of kihsa:s, and the first division is 
made between it and the remaining mor- 
phemes. The possible divisions of what is 
left, the three morpheme sequence k-ihsa:-s, 
are into (a) k- and -ihsa:s, (b) kihsa:- and 
-s, (c) k-, -ihsa:-, and -s, and (d) k—s and 
-ihsa:-. The possibility (d) of a discon- 
tinuous IC is considered only if the same 

17 This term is used in essentially the same way 


that Wells uses it (Wells 84). 
18 Cf. Wells 101. 
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sequence occurs elsewhere continuously, 
and this is not true of k—s. The possibility 
(c) of multiple ICs is considered only if a 
choice between tentative dichotomous ICs, 
here between (a) and (b), cannot be made, 
since ICs are defined as the smallest number 
of segments fulfilling the other conditions. 
If the various freedoms of occurrence of 
the tentative ICs in (a) and (b) are ex- 
amined, k- is found to exceed kihsa:- by 
approximately the same amount that -s 
exceeds -hsa:s, the one comparison cancel- 
ing the other. kihsa:- has a slight, but not 
convincing edge over -ihsa:s. The decisive 
fact is that k- occurs followed by a large 
number of sequences consisting of many 
morphemes later classified as noun roots 
which are in turn followed by several other 
morphemes later classified as noun suffixes: 
kahsi?ta? my foot. No comparable sequences 
occur before -s. k- is thus clearly freer in 
occurrence than -s, and the ICs of kihsa:s 
are determined to be k- and -ihsa:s. The ICs 
of the remaining sequence, -ihsa:s, can 
only be -ihsa:- and -s. 

2.6. With the IC structure of the irre- 
ducible utterances determined in this way, 
those utterances are next considered which 
are identical with irreducible utterances 
except for the presence of one additional 
morpheme, e.g. kihsa:skwa? I used to look 
for it, and the IC structure of these new 
utterances is determined in the same 
fashion. The procedure is continued by 
progressively considering new utterances 
that contain one additional morpheme 
beyond the content of the utterances al- 
ready analyzed. 

2.7. Implicit in the above is the require- 
ment that an IC once established is always 
an IC. This requirement will be given 
further significance below, but here it can 
be seen as an aid in the limitation of possible 
alternative analyses. Within the utterance 
kihsa:skwa?, for example, the possible ICs 
are only (a) kihsa:s- and -kwa? and (b) k- 
and -hsa:skwa?. A division into kihsa:- 
and -skwa? is not considered as a possi- 
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bility because it is already known that in 
the sequence k-ihsa:-s the first division is 
between k- and -ihsa:s. In this case free- 
doms of occurrence dictate the choice of k- 
and -ihsa:skwa? from the two possibilities 
mentioned, and the division of the second 
IC of this pair into -ihsa:- and -skwa?, 
which last can only be divided into -s- and 
-kwa?. 

2.8. Some utterances which are not 
analyzable by the procedure so far given 
are identical with analyzable utterances 
except for the occurrence of some one 
morpheme in place of another. These 
parallel utterances are then analyzed in a 
parallel fashion. The ICs of wati:hsa:s 
they (nonmasc.) are looking for it, for ex- 
ample, are determined to be wati- and 
-thsa:s,!® since preceding analysis has 
established the ICs of hati:hsa:s they 
(masc.) are looking for it, differing from the 
other by one morpheme, as hati- and 
-:hsa-s.?° 

2.9. To summarize, ICs are established 
by application of the criterion of relative 
freedoms of occurrence within the frame- 
work of ‘working up’ from irreducible ut- 
terances by the addition of one morpheme 
at a time. Added restrictions and extensions 
are: (a) the exclusion of discontinuous ICs 
that are never continuous, (b) the respect 
for IC divisions once established, and (c) 
the parallel analysis of parallel utterances. 


2.10. A point is reached in this procedure 
where it is no longer possible to adhere to 
the restriction listed as (b) above and arrive 
at a unique analysis; where a morpheme 
sequence established as an IC in one ut- 
terance and a different sequence established 
as an IC in another utterance both occur in 


19 _thsa:-, -ihsa:-, and -fhsa:- (below) are allo- 
morphs of the same morpheme. Morphophonemic 
alternations involving the prosodic phonemes will 
be discussed in 3.19-23 and in 4. 

20:'The noumasculine morpheme never occurs 
without the dual or plural morpheme, but the 
masculine morpheme does. 
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some third utterance in which they cannot 
both be ICs. For example the ICs of 
kyethwdsnaeh J. do plant and _ of 
24: ?kyethwas I’m the one who plants are, in 
each case, the intonation contour and the 
remainder. But these two remainders can- 
not both be ICs with the intonation contour 
in ?{:?kyethwdsnaeh I’m the one who does 
plant. Constitutes whose ICs are always 
unambiguously analyzable as ICs are 
MORPHOLOGICAL CONSTITUTES, while those 
whose ICs cannot always be so analyzed are 
SYNTACTIC CONSTITUTES. The ICs of syn- 
tactic constitutes are syntactic ICs. 
Morphological constitutes which occur as 
syntactic ICs are worpbs; e.g. kyethwas I 
plant,* naeh emphatically, ?{:? I. 


2.11. ICs and constitutes are particular 
morphemes and morpheme sequences. Their 
description would be endlessly tedious, and 
in fact incomplete, if they were not as- 
signed to classes. I find it simpler to arrive 
at a classification procedure by considering 
first the classification of constitutes. It is 
assumed as a basis for this classification 
that every constitute has a GRAMMATICAL 
MEANING over and above the meanings of 
its ICs, and that it is possible to determine 
whether two constitutes have the same or 
different grammatical meanings (just as in 
the establishment of morphemes it is as- 
sumed possible to determine whether two 
morphs have the same or different mean- 
ings). The assumption of this kind of mean- 
ing has been made in the past in order to 
account for the ambiguity of such phrases 
as old men and women,” but it has seldom 
or never been employed in the analysis of 
words. 

2.12. Constitutes WHICH HAVE ONE IC 
IN COMMON and either (a) have the same 
grammatical meaning, or (b) occur as ICs 
in exactly the same range of larger con- 


21 The stress pattern of this word will be found 
to differ from that described in this work. It can be 
regarded as conditioned by syntactic factors in 
the utterances cited. 

22 Wells 93ff. 
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stitutes, are members of the same con- 
STITUTE CLASS. klihsa:s® I’m looking for it 
and klya?tihsa:s I’m looking for the body 
belong to the same constitute class by 
criterion (a), since they both have a gram- 
matical meaning which can be glossed as 
actor-action. On the other hand k\ihsa:s and 
?ak|fhsa:s it’s looking for me belong to the 
same constitute class by criterion (b), since 
they are mutually substitutable as ICs in 
the same range of larger constitutes; e.g. 
te?|kihsa:s I’m not looking for it, 
te?|wakihsa:s it’s not looking for me. 

2.13. Constitute classes with partially 
identical memberships are said to OVERLAP. 
Thus the two constitute classes referred to 
directly above overlap, since each contains 
k\ihsa:s. Constitutes which belong to the 
same or overlapping constitute classes are 
members of the same construcTION.™ Thus 
klihsa:s, k|ya?tfhsa:s, and ?ak|fhsa:s all 
belong to one construction. The classifica- 
tion of constitutes into constructions is 
basic to the organization of this work. 

2.14. ICs which are substitutable for 
each other in a particular construction will 
be referred to as members of a CONSTITUENT 
of that construction. The term constituent, 
then, is used here to denote a class of ICs. 
k- and ?ak- belong to one constituent of the 
construction described above, while -ihsa:s 
and -ya?tihsa:s belong to the other. 


2.15. Certain subclassifications of con- 
structions and constituents are also useful. 
The members of a particular construction 
which belong to the same constituent of 
some larger construction belong to the same 
CONSTRUCTION suBCLASS. Thus kl|ihsa:s and 
°aklfhsa:s belong to the same construction 
subclass by virtue of occurring as the same 
constituent in a larger, in fact several 


23 The vertical line is used to mark an IC divi- 
sion. 

*4This use of the term CONSTRUCTICN, and, 
further on, of CONSTITUENT aid EXPANSION, differs 
somewhat from Wells’s use of these terms (Wells 
94, 84, 81). 
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larger constructions; e.g. the negative con- 
struction with te?- (2.12, end). The members 
of a particular constituent which belong to 
the same construction or which are single 
morphemes belong to the same CONSTI- 
TUENT SUBCLASS; e.g. ?ak- me and ho- him 
(héihsa:s it’s looking for him), which both 
belong to the objective construction con- 
sisting of a pronominal morpheme plus the 
objective morpheme ?a-/-o-. The members 
of a constituent which contain the smallest 
number of morphemes form the IRREDUC- 
IBLE CONSTITUENT; e.g. -ihsa:|s be looking 
for, -noe?|s like (khnoe?s I like it). An ir- 
reducible constituent that consists of single 
morphemes is @ MORPHEME CLASS; e.g. k- 
first person, ha- masculine (hdihsa:s he’s 
looking for it). The members of a con- 
stituent which do not belong to the ir- 
reducible constituent belong to an Ex- 
PANDED CONSTITUENT, which is said to be 
an EXPANSION of the irreducible constituent; 
e.g. -ya?t|fhsa:- look for the body belongs to 
an expansion of the morpheme class repre- 
sented by -ihsa:- look for. 


3.1. Words are described in this work in 
the phonemic shapes that they have as 
isolated declarative utterances, preceded 
and followed by open juncture. Additional 
allomorphs of some morphemes occur in 
syntactic constructions. Such variants are 
predictable from the shapes described here 
and their description will be left to a study 
of the syntax. 

3.2. Allomorphs are conditioned by either 
phonological features, grammatical features, 
or a combination of both; i.e. by phono- 
logical features occurring within a specific 
grammatical environment. This section dis- 
cusses alternations which are subject to 
purely phonological conditioning. Except for 
the prosodic variants discussed in 4, all 
other alternations will be described in the 
body of the grammar in connection with the 
particular morpheme sequences to which 
they are relevant. The allomorphs of a 
morpheme from which the alternations 
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described in this section can be inferred will 
be called its BASIC ALLOMORPHS. Only the 
basic allomorphs of a morpheme will sub- 
sequently be listed in the grammar. The 
phonologically conditioned variants implied 
by a basic allomorph will be called its 
AUTOMATIC VARIANTS. The paragraphs which 
follow are summarized in 3.24. 


3.3. A basic allomorph containing t or k 
occurs in an automatic variant without this 
phoneme whenever, if it did occur, it would 
be followed by an s that is in turn followed 
by another obstruent or open juncture: 
-thé?t- pound corn has the automatic 
variant -thé?- in ?othé?she? flour; 
-ato: we:t- hunt has the automatic variant 
-ato:we:- in hato:we:s he hunts; -ya?k- 
break has the automatic variant -ya?- in 
ha:ya?s he breaks it. 

3.4. A basic allomorph containing t or k 
occurs in an automatic variant without this 
phoneme whenever, if it did occur, it would 
be preceded by t, k, or s and followed by 
open juncture: -o?kt- come to the end has the 
automatic variant -o?k in ?0:to?k it’s at the 
end; -st- causative has the automatic variant 
-s in sakto:kes I straightened it again. It 
will be seen below that resonants never 
occur before open juncture, and the state- 
ment made above applies equally to basic 
allomorphs containing t or k plus a resonant: 
-a:tkw- dance has the automatic variant 
-a:t in tehnya:t let’s dance!. 

3.5. A basic allomorph containing t oc- 
curs in an automatic variant with h in place 
of the t between a vowel and n: -at- re- 
flexcive has the automatic variant -ah- in 
sahnéno?to:tsih peel your potatoes’. 

3.6. A basic allomorph containing h 
occurs in an automatic variant without the 
h whenever, if it did occur, it would be fol- 
lowed by two obstruents or by one ob- 
struent plus open juncture: -hewaht- punish 
has the automatic variant -ewat- (the 
absence of the first h is nonautomatically 
determined) in shakoewdtha? he punishes 
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people, the devil, shetwdewat let’s punish 
him!. As in 3.4, this statement also applies 
when there is in the basic allomorph an 
additional resonant phoneme, which is then 
also lacking before open juncture: -hkw- 
instrumental has the automatic variant -k 
in ?0?ké6?ktak I used it to end up with. 

3.7. Automatic variants without h also 
occur when this phoneme, if it did occur, 
would be (a) between two obstruents, or 
(b) before sn. As an example of (a), -hso:t- 
be grandparent to has the automatic variant 
-so:t in hakso:t he’s my grandfather. An ex- 
ample of (b) is the occurrence of -hs- you 
in the automatic variant -s- in hesnde?s 
you like him. 

3.8. A basic allomorph containing either 
h or ? occurs in an automatic variant with- 
out the larnygeal obstruent whenever, if it 
did occur, it would be preceded by s and 
followed by a resonant: -?nikée- mind has 
the automatic variant -nikée- in snikée? 
your mind; -hyato:- write has the automatic 
variant -yato:- in syata:h write!. 

3.9. An epenthetic h, which may be con- 
sidered an empty morph, occurs auto- 
matically between k and n; e.g. between k- 
TI and -noe?- like in khnoe?s I like it. A basic 
allomorph containing ? occurs in an auto- 
matic variant without the ? (but with the 
epenthetic h) between k and n: -?nfkoe- 
mind has the automatic variant -nikoe- 
in ?akhnikoe? my mind. 

3.10. A basic allomorph containing a 
resonant occurs in an automatic variant 
without the resonant whenever, if it did 
occur, it would be followed by an obstruent 
or open juncture. Examples of such variants 
before open juncture were included in 3.4 
and 3.6. Examples before obstruents are 
the occurrence of -ahsa:w- begin in the 
automatic variant -ahsa:- in wahsa:ha? it 
begins; and of -iey- die as -ie- in wa?4ie? she 
died. 

3.11. A basic allomorph containing y 
occurs in an automatic variant without the 
y whenever, if it did occur, it would be 
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preceded by an obstruent and followed by 
i: -ahte:ty- travel has the automatic variant 
--hte:t- (see 3.19) in wa:hte:ti? he traveled. 

3.12. Analogously, a basic allomorph con- 
taining w occurs in an automatic variant 
without the w whenever, if it did occur, it 
would be preceded by an obstruent and 
followed by o or 9: -ye?kw- tobacco has the 
automatic variant -yé?k- in kayé?ko:t 
standing tobacco, hayé?kothwas he burns 
tobacco. 

3.13. A basic allomorph containing w 
occurs in an automatic variant with y in 
place of the w between a vowel and 0 or 0: 
-skaw- bush has the automatic variant -skay- 
in ?oskayowa:neh the bush is big, 
?otéskayo:ni:h the bush is growing. 


3.14. A basic allomorph containing a 
occurs in an automatic variant with o in 
place of the a after n, a nasalized vowel, or 
a nasalized vowel plus w, sw, or a laryngeal 
obstruent: -a:w- belong to has the auto- 
matic variant -o:w- in hono:weh it belongs 
to them; -ati- be on the other side of has the 
automatic variant -oti- in jawéotih on the 
other side of the flower; -ase- be new has the 
automatic variant -ose- in hoowoase:? his 
boat is new; -dte:ono- be shady has the 
automatic variant -dte:ono- in ?eswdte:onos 
it will make shade again; -a:w- objective has 
the automatic variant -o9:w- in no?0:weh 
how it happened; -hé?- hire has the automatic 
variant -hd?- in ?akatehd?oh I’ve hired it. 

3.15. The above alternation does not, 
however, occur before o or ?o: 
naotiya’taweh how it happened to them, 
na?éskasthe?t it was the only way. In some 
idiolects it does not occur before :a. An 
example is na:aye:? how he did it alongside 
nd:oye: ?. 

3.16. A basic allomorph containing ¢ 
occurs in an automatic variant with e in 
place of the e before o: -é- flower has the 
automatic variant -é- in ?awéowa:neh big 
flower. In addition, a basic allomorph con- 
taining € occurs in an automatic variant with 
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e in place of the e before e, and with i in 
place of the e before i. In both cases vowel 
length occurs in place of the second vowel 
(see 3.19): ?e- future has the automatic 
variant ?e- in ?é:hse:ke? you will see 
him, the automatic variant ?i- in 
?i:nohkwaé?syo:ni? the two of them will fix 
the medicine. In some idiolects these al- 
ternations do not occur before :e or :i (see 
also 3.18). 

3.17. A basic allomorph containing 0 
occurs in an automatic variant with o in 
place of the o before o. As an example, -o- 
you has the automatic variant -o- in 
?0?k6é:owi? I told you. 

3.18. The alternation described at the 
beginning of 3.16 does not occur before :o, 
and this is true in some idiolects of the al- 
ternation described in 3.17: kajé:ot blazing 
fire, ?0?ké:owi? alongside ?0?k6:owi?. 


3.19. A basic allomorph containing an 
initial vowel not followed by vowel length 
occurs in an automatic variant with vowel 
length in place of the vowel whenever an 
identical vowel precedes: -a- he has the 
automatic variant -:- after wa- in wa: yake?t 
he went out. 

3.20. A basic allomorph containing an 
initial vowel followed by vowel length oc- 
curs in an automatic variant with the 
length preceding the vowel whenever any 
SINGLE vowel directly precedes it: -a:tye- 
progressive has the automatic variant -:atye- 
in hothyéwi:atye? he was talking along about 
it (but -e:s- be long occurs in its basic al- 
lomorph after Two immediately adjacent 
vowels in ?éae:s long road). 

3.21. A basic allomorph containing vowel 
length occurs in an automatic variant with- 
out the length in any vowel cluster (se- 
quence of two or more vowels, with or 
without vowel length, but with no inter- 
vening consonant), if the cluster is followed 
by more than one vowel in the same word: 
-i:w- thing, matter, etc. has the automatic 
variant -iw- in wa?eiwdste:is she noticed it. 
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3.22. A basic allomorph containing an 
initial vowel plus vowel length occurs in an 
automatic variant without the length when- 
ever another vowel length precedes in the 
same vowel cluster: -a:- take has the auto- 
matic variant -a- after -:- (itself an auto- 
matic variant of -a- by 3.19) in hw4:a? he 
took it. The result of this alternation is that 
no vowel cluster contains more than one 
vowel length. 

3.23. A basic allomorph containing a 
strongly stressed vowel occurs with strong 
stress on the preceding vowel instead 
whenever a single vowel (but not a sequence 
of two vowels) immediately precedes: -Sshz- 
box has the automatic variant -oshe-, with 
strong stress on the preceding vowel, in 
kéoshe? a box. 

3.24. The following is a summary of the 
automatic alternations described in this 
section: 

t, k alternate with zero before s plus 
another obstruent or open juncture (3.3), 
and between t, k, s and open juncture (3.4). 

t alternates with h between a vowel and 
n (3.5). 

h alternates with zero before two ob- 
struents or one obstruent plus open juncture 
(3.6), between two obstruents, before sn, 
and between open juncture and y (3.7). 

h, ? alternate with zero between s and a 
resonant (3.8). 

Zero alternates with h between k and n 
(3.9). 

? alternates with zero between k and n 
(3.9). 

A resonant alternates with zero before an 
obstruent or open juncture (3.10). 

y alternates with zero between an ob- 
struent and i (3.11). 

w alternates with zero between an ob- 
struent and o, o (3.12). 

w alternates with y between a vowel and 
0, 9 (3.13). 

a alternates with o after n, a nasalized 
vowel, or a nasalized vowel plus w, sw, or a 
laryngeal obstruent (3.14-5). 
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€ alternates with e before 0, e; with i 
before i (3.16,18). 

9 alternates with o before o (3.17-18). 

A vowel alternates with vowel length 
after an identical vowel (3.19). 

Vowel plus vowel length alternates with 
vowel length plus vowel after any vowel 
(3.20). 

Vowel length alternates with zero in a 
vowel cluster followed by more than one 
additional vowel (3.21), and after a vowel 
preceded by another vowel length in the 
same vowel cluster (3.22). 

Strong stress is displaced to an immedi- 
ately preceding single vowel (3.23). 


4.1. Section 3 discussed the automatic 
variants of basic allomorphs, and in particu- 
lar 3.19-23 described automatic alternations 
that involve the prosodic phonemes (vowel 
length and strong and weak stress). Certain 
other alternations involving these phonemes 
are predictable on the basis of a combina- 
tion of phonological and grammatical 
features, and are thus not automatic in the 
sense of the alternations of 3. They are 
nevertheless predictable in general terms 
if, in addition to the shape of basic al- 
lomorphs, only word boundaries and the 
status of vowels as basically strong or 
basically weak (see below) are given. With 
reference to the occurrence and position 
within them of the prosodic phonemes, we 
shall say that basic allomorphs have a 
BASIC PROSODIC SHAPE, which then occurs 
in PROSODIC VARIANTS that are conditioned 
in the manner described in this section. 
Subsequent to this section only the basic 
prosodic shape of basic allomorphs will be 
listed. It should be kept in mind that the 
prosodic variants discussed here are still 
basic allomorphs, and as such are subject to 
the automatic alternations of 3.19-23. The 
automatic alternations apply to the prosodic 
variants discussed below, rather than to the 
corresponding basic prosodic shapes. The 
alternations of this section, in other words, 
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should be considered as applying before 
those of 3. 

4.2. Reference will be made below to 
EVEN and opp vowels. The status of a vowel 
in this regard is determined by its count 
from the beginning of the word, but with 
the count made as if the automatic variants 
described in 3.19-22 were replaced by their 
basic allomorphs. For example the strongly 
stressed vowel in waiwAdste:is he noticed it is 
an even vowel, since the basic allomorphs 
involved are wa-a-i:w-dstei-st, occurring in 
the variants described in 3.4, 19-22 and 
below. The additional terms FINAL and 
PREFINAL refer respectively to the last and 
next to the last vowel in a word, again with 
reference to the basic allomorphs involved: 
the strongly stressed vowel in hakoejé:o? 
he coaxes them is not prefinal, the basic 
allomorphs being ha-k-9-ejed-o?. 

4.3. Certain vowels will be called Bast- 
CALLY STRONG, and will be marked with the 
acute accent in the listing of the basic 
prosodic shape of the allomorph in which 
they are contained; e.g. the vowel in -yéht- 
hit. All other vowels are BASICALLY WEAK. 
Some basic aliomorphs have the effect of 
causing an IMMEDIATELY preceding vowel to 
be basically strong, and they are indicated 
by a preceding accent mark in the listing of 
allomorphs: <st- causative. The characteris- 
tics which distinguish basically strong from 
basically weak vowels will appear below. 
This use of the accent mark in morph 
citations to indicate basically strong vowels 
is simply for the purpose of aiding mor- 
phophonemic description, and should not be 
confused with the use of the same symbol in 
complete words to indicate strong stress 
(1.1,18). A basically strong vowel does not 
always, or necessarily ever occur with 
strong stress. 


4.4. With the above features and termi- 
nology established, it is now possible to 
describe the occurrence of strong stress 
within a word. A basically strong vowel 
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occurs with strong stress if it is both even 
and prefinal: ?akyéhtah I’ve hit zt. If the 
prefinal vowel of a word is either odd or 
basically weak, and thus occurs with weak 
stress, strong stress occurs on the nearest 
preceding even vowel that either is basically 
strong itself (hoyéhta:otye?s he keeps hit- 
ting it), or has somewhere following it (but 
before any even prefinal vowel if there is 
one) either (a) a basically strong vowel, (b) 
a laryngeal obstruent, (c) a cluster of any 
two obstruents, or (d) s plus n or w. An 
example of (a) is hotiyehtoh he has hit it; 
of (b), waowokita?e:k they struck him on the 
nose; of (c), totéwaskwe:k zt closed its 
mouth again; of (d), ?akdsnowe:toh I’m 
going fast, ?otéswate:nyo? Changing Ribs 
Dance. No word has more than one strong 
stress, and many words have none; e.g. 
hatiwenotatye?s the thunderers, hoyetota:- 
?toh he’s shaking the wood. Note in the 
last example that ? follows an even prefinal 
vowel and does not, therefore, condition a 
strong stress. 


4.5. The remainder of this chapter is 
concerned with the occurrence of vowel 
length in prosodic variants. Any BASICALLY 
WEAK vowel is automatically followed by 
vowel length in certain positions within a 
word. One such position is when the vowel is 
either final or both prefinal and even: -es- 
be long has the prosodic variant -e:s- in 
?onéhte:s long leaf, tewdohte:sos zt has long 
ears, donkey. 

4.6. This length also occurs after a basi- 
cally weak odd prefinal vowel, but only if 
the following phoneme is a single resonant 
or ORAL obstruent: -en- song has the prosodic 
variant -e:n- in ?akate:no:t I’m singing; 
and note the -e:s- in ?onéhte:sos long 
leaves. It does not occur even then if the 
vowel is a, #2, or 0: heayake?s he goes out, 
we:nishete? today, ?eki:wote? I'll set the 
2% Or y in a few morphemes. Such cases of sy will 


be indicated in listings by an accent mark over the 
s: -okeéy- pocket (?akskesyo:t my pocket). 
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time. There are nevertheless some basic 
allomorphs in which 0 is followed by length 
under the conditions described at the begin- 
ning of this paragraph: hondhso:ni:h he has 
made a house. Such allomorphs will be 
listed with the length given in parentheses: 
-0(:)ni- make. As a further exception, the 
length does occur also after a, #, or 9 if this 
phoneme is the first vowel in a word that 
does not end in the imperative morpheme: 
ha:toh he says it, wa:jith it’s dark, but 
syato:h write!. Finally, there are a few 
allomorphs in which a single oral obstruent 
does not condition the length described in 
this paragraph. Such an obstruent behaves 
in this respect as if it were part of a con- 
sonant cluster, and will be indicated in 
allomorph listing by a following (C): 
-t(C)é- be benefited by a ceremony (kotes 
there’s a ceremony on her behalf). 

4.7. There is one further general limita- 
tion on the occurrence of the vowel length 
described in 4.5-6: it does not occur within 
a cluster of only basically weak vowels 
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unless it is directly between the prefinal 
and final vowels of a word: -en- song does 
not contain the length in ?oeno? its song, 
but -kaa- story does have the prosodic 
variant -ka:a- in kaka:a? a story. 

4.8. Besides the occurrences of vowel 
length accounted for in 3.19 and 4.5-6, 
there are many basic allomorphs whose 
basic prosodic shapes contain vowel length 
to begin with (subject always to the auto- 


matic alternations described in 3.20-2):- 


-i:wa- custom (ki:wayete:ih I know the 
customs). Length of this type, however, is 
subject to a special restriction; it is always 
absent after any sequence of two or more 
directly preceding vowels: ?éiwa? custom. 

4.9. There are, finally, still other basic 
prosodic shapes which will be listed with 
geminate vowels. This device is used be- 
cause of and to indicate the effect of these 
allomorphs on the determination of even 
and odd vowels (4.2, but ultimately subject 
to 3.19): -takif?ta- fry (?aktaki:?ta:h I’ve 
fried it). 
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0. The tracing of a common source for 
some of the Oaxacan languages of Mexico 
has gone steadily forward in recent years. 
Robert Longacre! has reconstructed Proto- 


1 Robert Longacre, Proto-Mixtecan, IJAL, 
Volume 23, No 4 (October, 1957), Part III, Publi- 
cation Five of the Indiana University Research 
Center in Anthropology, Folklore, and Linguistics 
(University of Pennsylvania dissertation sub- 
mitted in February, 1955). This paper is one of the 
projected sequels to Longacre’s monograph as 
anticipated by him (p. 153): ‘Future research 
should include (a) reconstruction of PM, PC, and 
PT in their own right .... The above projects, 
once completed, should put the reconstruction of 
PMx on a somewhat more solid foundation than 
I have been able to provide for it in this study.’ 
A second sequel to Longacre’s monograph is a 
joint paper by him and Rene Millon, A Cultural 
Analysis of the Proto-Mixtecan and Proto-Macro- 
Mixtecan Vocabularies (to be published in Spanish 
in the Memoria volume of the Linguistic Section 
of the Mesa Redonda on Languages of Oaxaca, 
May, 1957). The latter study seeks to gain a rough 
outline of the culture of the speakers of Proto- 
Mixtee and Proto-Macro-Mixtecan. It involves 
reconstruction of Amuzgo along with the three 
languages included in Mixtecan proper (hence the 
term Proto-Macro-Mixtecan for the grouping 
including Amuzgo), and thus carries forward 
partially another projected sequel study of Long- 
acre’s (p. 153): ‘Incorporation of Amuzgo into 
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Mixtecan, the structure underlying the pres- 
ent language family composed of Mixtec, 
Cuicatec, and Trique, and has suggested 
that Amuzgo split off from a common 
parent, Proto-Macro-Mixtecan, at possibly 
an earlier date. He and Evangelina Arana 
have independently reconstructed a few 
features of this broader framework inclusive 
of Amuzgo; the latter’s sketch includes 
Amuzgo within Mixtecan proper and differs 
in some respects from Longacre’s.2 Mean- 
while, Sarah Gudschinsky and Maria Teresa 
de Miranda have been working independent- 
ly on Proto-Popolocan, a structure underly- 
ing Popoloc, Mazatec, Ixcatec, and Chocho. 
The former has just completed a study 
which not only reconstructs Proto-Popolo- 
can but an earlier layer inclusive of both 
Mixtecan and Popolocan and termed by 
Gudschinsky Proto-Popotecan.’ 

In this paper we compare the modern 
Mixtec dialects, reconstructing their com- 
mon source after the split-off from the sister 
languages, and comparing our reconstruc- 
tions with those of Longacre for Proto- 
Mixtecan.‘ Additional data not available to 





the PMx reconstructions with the revamping and 
and adjustment that the adding of a further 
language inevitably brings.’ 

In this paper, Mak is responsible for the Mixtec 
data and for most of the suggested revisions in 
Longacre’s framework. Longacre has written the 
bulk of Section 4.1 and 4.2, although, again, the 
germinal ideas of this section are largely Mak’s. 
Longacre has also assisted materially in the phras- 
ing and editing of the paper as a whole. 

2 Evangelina Arana: an unpublished Master’s 
thesis, Mexico City, December, 1957. 

3Sarah Gudschinsky, Proto-Popotecan, a 
University of Pennsylvania dissertation, Febru- 
ary, 1958. IUPAL Memoir 15 (1959). 

4In a few cases where the Mixtec evidence is 
not conclusive, we use reconstructions from Long- 
acre’s data; e.g., see 2, set 90, where PM “li is 
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Longacre at the time he wrote his mono- 
graph have brought to light a few reconstruc- 
tions which amplify and modify his conclu- 
sions; see 4. In 3 we show the development 
of Proto-Mixtec from Proto-Mixtecan.5 
The dialects will be cited by number in 
this paper as follows: 
. San Miguel el Grande, Oaxaca 
. San Esteban Atatl4huca, Oaxaca 
. Santiago Yosondua, Oaxaca 
. Santa Cruz Itundujia, Oaxaca 
San Juan Tamazola, Oaxaca 
San Mateo Santigui, Oaxaca 
San Pedro Alto, Oaxaca 
. San Fernando Yucucundo, Oaxaca 
. Santo Tomas Ocotepec, Oaxaca 
. Jicaltepec, Oaxaca 
11. Pinotepa de Don Luis, Oaxaca 
12. Mechoacén, Oaxaca 
13. Tlacamama, Oaxaca 
14. Atoyac, Oaxaca 
15. San Juan Mixtepec, Oaxaca 
16. Juxtlahuaca, Oaxaca 
17. Metlatonoc, Guerrero 
18. Tonahuixtla, Puebla 
19. Xayacatlin, Puebla 
20. Chigmecatitlan, Puebla 
21. Estetla, Oaxaca 
22. Tilantongo, Oaxaca 
23. Tidaa, Oaxaca 
24. San Juan Diuxi, Oaxaca 
25. Santiago Mitlatongo, Oaxaca 
26. Nuxaa, Oaxaca 
27. San Juan Coatzospan, Oaxaca 
28. Cuyamecalco, Oaxaca 
The dialects* represent a fairly compre- 


SOMNAANP WN 





reconstructed on the basis of Longacre’s evidence, 
whereas the proto-vowel is obscure in Mixtec. 

5 The terms Proto-Mixtec and Proto-Mixtecan 
will be abbreviated to PM and PMx respectively 
throughout the paper. 

6 Longacre had data from only four Mixtec 
dialects when he wrote his monograph—those of 
San Miguel el Grande, San Esteban Atatléhuca, 
Jicaltepec, and Metlatonoc. Only dialects 1, 2 and 
9 have been analyzed phonemically. The remain- 
der are represented by more or less rough field 
notes gathered by the following persons: Evange- 
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hensive cross-section of Mixtec, since they 
include those from the various perimeters of 
the Mixtec speaking area, as well as con- 
centrated groups from several more central 
areas. Our arrangement in numbering the 
dialects is as follows: We started with San 
Miguel el Grande and San Esteban Atatl4- 
huca; two dialects in the district of Tlaxiaco 
approximately near the geographical/lin- 
guistic center of the tribe that have been 
extensively investigated. Dialects 3, 4, 6, 7 
and 8 are situated to the south and east of 
these towns, also in the district of Tlaxiaco. 
Dialect 9 is in Tlaxiaco to the west of this 
group. The low-land dialects, 10 to 14, are 
situated near the, coast in the district of 
Jamiltepec. Dialects 15 and 16 are in the 
north of the State of Oaxaca, and 17 is in the 
State of Guerrero at the northern limits of 
the tribe. The northeastern limits of the 
tribe are represented by dialects 18 to 20 in 
the State of Puebla. Dialects 21 to 26 and 
dialect 5’ represent a group of towns in the 
districts of Etla and Nochixtlén in Oaxaca. 
Finally we include the linguistically iso- 
lated dialects 27 and 28, at the extreme 
eastern limits of the tribe, surrounded on all 
sides by Mazatec speakers. 





lina Arana and her colleagues working under the 
auspices of The National Institute of Anthropol- 
ogy and History, Mexico City, for dialects 11 to 
14, 16, 20, 27 and 28; also George Cowan for dialect 
27; Anne Dyk for dialects 3 to 8, and 15; Melvin 
and Billie Jean Carson and Anne Dyk for dialect 
18; Howard and Beatrice Klassen for dialect 10; 
Edward and Joyce Overholt for dialect 17; Anne 
Williams for dialect 19; John Daly and Robert 
Longacre for dialects 5 and 21 to 26. Ruth Mary 
Alexander gave invaluable help in the tedious 
work of lining up the sets of cognates. We greatly 
appreciate the generous cooperation of these 
members of the Summer Institute of Linguistics 
and the National Institute of Anthropology and 
History. 

7 Dialect 5 was originally grouped errone- 
ously with dialects 3 to 8, whereas it belongs 
geographically and dialectically with dialects 
21 to 26. The numbering of the dialects was not 
changed, since this was not discovered until the 
work was well advanced. 
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1. The following phonemes are recon- 
structed for PM®: stops #t, #k, +k”, *?; na- 
salized stop #"d; spirants *v, +9, *y, *h; 
nasals «m #n, #fi; lateral +1; vowels +i, +i, +0, 

8 For the PMx phonemes underlying PM, see 8. 


*u, +a, and perhaps *e; see below. We have 
not attempted the reconstruction of PM 
tone? for this paper, and have omitted the 
notation of tone in all citations. 


9 For PMx tone, see Longacre, pp. 93-112. 
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PMx *"g!® merged with PMx +k and «x, 
which became PM +k and +h respectively. 
Similarly PMx *"g* merged with PMx +*k 
and *w, which became PM sk and «v re- 
spectively. Consequently only one PM 
nasalized stop, *#"d, remained rather than 
the series of three nasalized stops which 
characterized PMx. Modern y is an alveo- 
palatal voiced spirant in most dialects, but 
frictionless in some; we have included PM +*y 
in the PM spirant series, although Longacre 
listed PMx *y in the PMx semivowel (pre- 
sumably frictionless) series. Similarly, PM 
*v was probably a voiced bilabial spirant, 
as it is in most modern dialects, although 
Longacre listed PMx *w in the PMx semi- 
vowel series. He has assumed here a develop- 
ment from PMx semivowel to Mixtec 
spirant (Longacre, p. 17), but says nothing 
specifically about PM in this respect. 
Modern reflexes of PM phonemes include 
the following: PM +t has split into t, ty, é, 
§,s, and ¢ in the dialects under various con- 
ditioning factors; PM +k, +k”, and *? have 
remained uniform with a few exceptions; 
PM #"d gives "d, "j, "dy, and nz; PM «vi 
gives u, and *va gives a, in some dialects in 
certain environments; PM + gives s, 8, and 
d; PM syo gives yo and 0, «yu gives yu and 
?i, and+ya gives ya and Sa; PM +h has split 
into h, é, 8, s and ty; PM syllable initial +m 
givesm; PM «n gives nandii; PM «fi givesii 
and n; *fia gives q in a few dialects; PM «l 
regularly gives 1. A few apparent exceptions 
to the above summary of Mixtec dialect de- 
velopments have to do with the distribution 
of | in the dialects. For example, apparently 
PM +@ gives | in some instances in certain 
dialects. Again, in two instances PM +l ap- 
parently gives t. These developments are 
attributable, however, not to sound change 
as such, but to vestigial remains of a gram- 
matical feature of PMx, viz., alternation of 
*9 with +l in the structure of the PMx noun 
(see Longacre, p. 55). The apparent develop- 
ment of +1 to modern t is somewhat more 


10 Modern *g occurs in a few forms in certain 
dialects, but is not a reflex of PMx *2g. 
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anomalous in that there is no evidence in 
PMx for alternation of PMx +l with PMx 
*t, although nouns with initial *«t did enter 
into a different pattern of consonantal 
alternation. 

Longacre reconstructed seven PMx 
vowels: *i, *e, *i, *0, *u, *a, and a vowel of 
uncertain quality which he symbolizes as 
*3. PM had five vowels, or possibly six 
(+i, +i, #0, *u, *a, and possibly +e). PMx *o 
became PM «+o, *u, +i, and *a under various: 
conditioning factors. Some of the modern 
dialects have merged i with i everywhere, 
and in other dialects +i has reflex i in certain 
environments. At one stage in the develop- 
ment of PM from PMx there may have been 
a complete merging of PMx +e with *i (see 
Longacre 2.2.3). If this occurred, it left a 
gap in the pattern of vowel contrasts in 
that there were at that time two back vowels 
and two central vowels but only one front 
vowel. Nevertheless this gap was soon filled 
by the reappearance of *e as phonemic by 
the split-off of an allophone of *i in a few 
restricted environments, and by merger of 
this allophone with certain allophones of +a 
as well as with e...e sequences developed 
from *a...iand *#i...a in certain environ- 
ments (see 4). It is, however, possible that 
*e never entirely merged with +i in PM but 
that the latter continued to contrast with 
the former in a few environments. Never- 
theless, PM +e, if a phoneme, must have 
had a very restricted distribution until its 
distribution was augmented by merger of 
allophones of *a, *a...i, and *i...a as 
just indicated. In any event, this paper pre- 
sents evidence to show that the merger of 
PMx +i and *e in PM is by no means certain 
and that Longacre’s statements need to be 
revised at this point. 

Modern dialects have developed nasalized 
vowels in syllables which formerly ended 
with *-m (see Longacre 2.2.4.3). A few ex- 
ceptions where modern -m is retained will be 
noted later. Nasalized vowels are on the 
whole inconsistent from dialect to dialect. 
Longacre says (2.2.4.3), ‘The occurrence of 
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reflexes with nasal timbre is in many sets a 
sporadic, random phenomenon which has 
led me to posit some sort of postposed 
morpheme or morphophonemic alternation 
in PMx itself. By positing a final nasal suf- 
fixial or enclitic element occurring with some 
frequency in PMx, it is possible to explain 
these inconsistencies in terms of haphazard 
survival of reflexes of forms with the final 
nasal versus forms without it... . Further- 
more, there occur resemblant morphemes, 
apparently from the same root, but one with 
nasalized and the other with non-nasalized 
vowel; these etymological doublets are good 
evidence for some sort of morphophonemic 
alternation, suffixation, enclisis, or the like in 
PMx.” See 2, sets 6, 14, 15, 16, 30-35, 69, 
71, 76. 


2. Longacre has listed his array of cog- 
nates on the basis of the ultimate syllable of 
the PMx morpheme, for reasons given in his 
monograph (7.0.1). Most modern Mixtec 
morphemes are dissyllabic, with patterns 
CVCV, CV?CV, CVV and CV?V." The 
latter two patterns as a rule were evolved 
from PMx monosyllabic morphemes. The 
PMx +*CV forms, which were probably pho- 
netically long, and PMx *CV?V, have be- 
come modern dissyllabic CVV and CV?V 
respectively, while some PMx *CV? forms 
have developed a reiterated vowel after the 
glottal stop, thus also giving modern CV?V. 
This results in modern phonemically dis- 
syllabic morphemes, with each vowel taking 
its unit of level tone.” Therefore, both of the 
syllables of present-day CVV and CV?V 
morphemes hark back to Longacre’s PMx 
ultimate syllables. Thus, the term ultimate 
syllable in this paper, as in Longacre’s mono- 
graph, refers to the second syllable of PMx 
and PM patterns *CVCV and *«CV?CV; to 
the entire modern CVV pattern; and usually 
to the entire modern CV’V pattern (with 


11 In this paper C is any consonant and V is any 
vowel. 

12 For a fuller discussion of the development of 
the modern Mixtec disyllabic morpheme, see 
Longacre, 5.0.2 (pp. 75-76). 
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some exceptions where the ultimate syllable 
was reduced to V after a glottal stop; see 
fn. 14 and Longacre 3.1.4.2 and 3.1.4.5). 
The term ‘penultimate syllable’ will refer to 
the first syllable of patterns CVCV and 
CV°CV. 

In an effort to keep this paper brief, the 
list of cognates has been abbreviated. How- 
ever, the cognate sets here included give a 
comprehensive picture of the broad outlines 
of phonological developments in the Mixtec 
dialects, but many details have had to be 
omitted. Only ultimate syllables are treated; 
for each of these we have used from 1 to 6 
sets of cognates. In a few instances other 
sets would possibly reveal further phono- 
logical complications, and possibly some 
further reflexes, in some dialects; e.g., in dia- 
lects 10 and 13 we list a set which gives 
reflex ya < *ya, but omit a set (Longacre’s 
set 191) which gives fia for these dialects, 
presumably by fusion of a proclitic *ni + 
*xy > i. 

The following reconstructed PM ultimate 
syllables and their modern reflexes'* are 


13 The phonetic data were roughly phonemi- 
cized: e.g., the phonetic transcriptions ‘b’, ‘b’, 
and ‘w’ are allophonic variations of ‘v’, the symbol 
used in this paper; phonetic sequences of CVh or 
CV? are transcribed simply as CV (the light as- 
piration before certain consonants word medially 
is a rather common non-phonemic feature of some 
of the dialects; see Longacre, 2.1.2.1.1); final 
voiceless vowels in dialect 20 are transcribed as 
voiced vowels; in a few dialects where geminate 
vowels were recorded within the syllable because 
of tone glides or phonetic lengthening, we record 
a short vowel; etc. The symbol ‘N’ refers to a unit 
phoneme in dialect 2, and we assume in the other 
dialects where it was recorded by our colleagues, 
consisting of voiceless alveolar nasal followed by 
voiced alveolar nasal, word initially, and velar 
spirant followed by alveolar nasal, word medially. 
The symbol ‘c’ is phonetically [ts]. The phoneme 
y varies from spirant to frictionless in a few dia- 
lects, but is always the latter in clusters. Modern 
phonemes p, g, and r (all rare) are not discussed in 
this paper. What we presume to be postposed 
pronoun enclitics are separated by hyphen; 
abbreviated preposed morphemes are separated 
by hyphen; other added morphemes are enclosed 
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illustrated with some of Longacre’s sets of 
cognates, amplified with cognates where 
available from the other modern dialects at 
our disposal. The sets are renumbered by 
us, and the number of his set follows in 
parentheses; the two numbers will appear in 
citing sets throughout the paper. 


sti 

1. (16) titi avocado, 1, 2, 9, 15, 17, 18; 
titi, 10, 13, 14; tityi, 12; di, 20. 

2. (50) (koo) yuéi alligator, 1, 2; ku-yoti, 
10. 

3. (58) tati wind, 1, 2, 9, 17, 18, 20, 22, 
24, 5; tati, 10, 11, 13, 14; tatyi or tati, 15; 
tatyi, 12; taci, 21, 28; taSi, 25; tacj, 27. 

PM sti > ti in dialects 10, 11, 13, 14; & 
in 1, 2, 9, 17, 18, 20, 22, 24, 5; tyi in 12; 
tyi or Gi in 15; &i in 25; ci in 21, 28; ej in 27. 

*ti 

4. (71) hiti intestines, 1, 9; yiti, 2, 28; 
titi, 10; sisi, 18, 19; siti, 17; Siti, 22-24, 26; 
Vityi, 27; sityi, 16; cita, 11, éiti, 12; Sici, 20; 
Siti, 5. 

5. (197) kiti to boil, 1, 2, 15; kiti, 9. 

6. (264) yuti powder, fiiti, sand, 1; yutéi, 
titi, 2; yuéi, fiti, 9; yuti, 10, 15, 17; yusi, 
18; fiutyi, 16; fijtj, 11; (fii) yiti, 12; fiuci, 
14, 20; njuti, 13; fiotyi, 27. 

In sets 4 (71) and 5 (197), PM «ti > ti 
in dialect 1, except after hi- where +ti > ti; 
sti > ti in 2, 12, 15, 5, 28; ti in 9, 10, 17, 
22, 23, 24, 26; si in 18, 19; tyi in 27; tyi in 
16; ta in 11; ci in 20. In set 6 (264), forms 
with u in the penultimate syllable have 
given ti, ¢i, si, tyi and ci in the modern 
dialects as reflexes of PM sti. 


*to 

7. (195) too a span, 1, 2, 10. 

PM +#to > too uniformly in all dialects 
cited, where it is a reflex of PMx mono- 
syllable «to, but > to where it is a reflex of 





in parentheses. In dialect 19, some nouns are pre- 
sumed to be fused to a postposed pronoun, which 
reduces the final vowel of the noun; in these in- 
stances we assume vowels found in other dialects. 
We have of course been limited by the rough 
phonetic data, and in a few instances there may be 
inaccuracies in forms cited. 
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PMx *CVto, for which we have no set in 
Longacre’s material. Note, however, the 
following from additional data: koto to 
watch, 1, 2, 9. 


*tu 

8. (194) itu full, 1, 2, 9, 10, 18; néitu, 
15. 

9. (234) yutu tumpline, 1, 2, 9. 

PM «tu > tu uniformly in all dialects 
cited. 


«ta 

10. (107) yata back, 1, 2, 9, 18, 20, 28; 
éata, 10, 11, 12, 14; sata, 15, 16; yat-i, 19; 
kata, 13; ?ata, 27. 

11. (108) yuéa river, 1; yute, 2, 9, 19; 
yuta, 10, 11, 13, 14; yutya, 15, 16; ?itya, 17; 
yote, 18; dyute (kanu) 27; "dute (kanu), 28. 

12. (109) hita wide, 1; hite, 2, 9. 

13. (144) "duéa water, 1, 3; "dute, 2, 5, 7, 
8, 9, 21, 22, 24, 27; "duta, 10, 11, 13; "dutya, 
12; dute, 25, 28; ntya, 15; tya (k™li), 17; te 
(k*ii), 18, 19; tyi (k*i), 16. 

PM sta when it follows *a in the pe- 
nultimate syllable > ta in all dialects cited. 
PM «ta when it follows *u or +i in the pe- 
nultimate syllable > éa in 1, 3; tein 2, 5, 7, 
8, 9, 18, 19, 21, 22, 24, 25, 27, 28; ta in 10, 
11, 13, 14; tya in 12, 15, 17; (yu)tya and tyi 
in 16. 


«tum or *tom (the vowel is uncertain). 

14. (235) tuy black, 1, 9, 10, 11, 13, 15-17, 
21, 28; Nuu, 2; tog, 12; tnu, 14, 20; (fia) 
tnyy, 18, tnyu, 22, 24; Nu. 5; noi, 25. 

15. (110) yunu tree, 1; yuNu, 2, 3; fiutu, 
9; yutu, 4, 10, 12, 17; yutu, 11, 14, 15, 16; 
yutnu, 7, 18, 20; njutu, 13; fiuntu, 28. 

PM *tum or «tom > ty in modern 
morpheme initial position and nu in modern 
ultimate syllables in dialect 1; Nu in 2, 3, 5; 


14 Sets with reflexes of the suffixial *-m (see 2) 
are listed only for the syllables starting with t- 
and k-, i.e., *tVm and *kVm. *-m reflexes in 
syllables other than these are treated only inci- 
dentally, since they do not add anything signifi- 
cant. A few forms from *CVm + a postposed vowel 
— modern CYY in most dialects but preserving 
-mV in some dialects, are discussed under 4. 




















No. 1 


tu in 4, 9, 10, 17, 21; tnu in 7, 20; tnu in 
22, 24; tuu and (yu)tu in 11, 15, 16; too 
and (yu)ty in 12; ngj in 25; tnu and (yu)tu 
in 14; tuy and (nju)tu in 13; (fia) tnyu and 


| (yu)tnu in 18; tyu and (fiun)tu in 28. 


*tam 

16. (150) ta?a transpire, sta?q pester, 
hata?a (?ini) be pleased with, 1; sta?a, 
nuNg’q (?ini), 2; sta?a, heta?q (?ini), 9; 
ta?q, ta?a (ini), 10. 

PM «tam > ta in dialects 1, 9, 10; ta 
after s- and Ng elsewhere in dialect 2. 


*ki 

17. (74) yiki bone, 1; yiki, 2, 4, 11, 12, 28; 
iki, 10, 13-15, 17-20; yiki, 9; siki, 27. 

18. (199) "diki or liki short, 1; "diki, 2; 
liki, 9; "dikj, 10. 

19. (269) "diki horn, 1, 2, 12, 27; diki, 
9, 10, 18-15, 17; diki, 11; nziki, 18; "denke, 
28. 

PM ski > ki in dialects 1, 2, 4, 11, 12, 
27; ki in 9, 138-15, 17-20; ki and kj in 10; 
(yi)ki and (nden)ke in 28. 


*ko 

20. (201) koo snake, 1, 2, 5, 8-16, 18, 20, 
21, 24, 25, 27; ko, 28. 

21. (219) viko cloud, 1, 2, 9-15, 16, 18, 
20-22, 27, 28. 

22. (242) ko?o bowl, 1, 2, 4, 9-15, 17, 18, 
20. 

PM «ko > sko in all dialects cited. (See 
discussion of to versus too). 


«ku 

23. (236) "daku broom, "duku firewood, 
1, 4, 10-12; "daku, 2, 9, 15, 18; daku, duku, 
13; daku, "duku, 14; tnu-daku, 20. 

24. (79) ?iku yesterday, 1-3, 5, 9-15, 17, 
18, 20-22, 24, 25, 27. 

25. (128) yuku bush, 1, 2, 9. 

26. (214) k¥aku will laugh, haku laughing, 
1, 9; k”eku, heku, 2; k¥aku, éaku, 10; éaku, 
14; vaku, Saku, 17. 

27. (253) yaku some, 1; heku, 2; haku, 9. 

PM +ku > ku in all dialects cited. 
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«ka 

28. (122) ti-yaka or éaka fish, 1; taka, 2, 
21, 24, 25; tyaka, 9-14, 16, 5; tyaka or 
éaka, 15; si-yaka, 18; cyaka, 20; éyaka, 22; 
caka, 27; Saka, 28. 

29. (129) hika thorax, 1, 2; yika, 9; "dika, 
10; njika, 15; tika, 17; ?ika, 18; njike, 19; 
dika, 22. 

PM +ka > ka in all dialects cited, except 
dialect 19, where +ka > ke for the one form 
we have. 


«kim. 

30. (76) yiki squash, 1, 2; yiki, 11, 21; 
fiki, 9; ?iki, 10, 14, 17; iki, 18; iki, 18; 
yi?i, 22, 25, 5; yi?i, 24; sikj, 27; ?ikn, 20; 
?itn,!® 19. 

PM «kim > kj in dialects 1, 2, 27; ki in 
9, 10, 14, 17, 18; ki in 11, 21; ki in 13; ?i in 
22, 25, 5; ?i in 24, kn in 20; tn (?) in 19. 


«kum 

31. (245) ¢uky louse, ti-yuky and éuku 
fly, 1; Suku, ¢uky, 2; tyuku, tyuku, 9; 
tyuku, tyuku (k*i), 10, 13; tyuku, tyuku, 
11, 12; tyuku louse, 15, 16, 22, 24; éuku 
louse, 21, 25; kyuku (should be tyuku?) 
louse, 5; tiku, tiku (k*i), 14; cyuku, cyuku, 
20; syuku louse, 18; cuky fly, 27. 

32. (203) suky neck, 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 12, 17; 
suku, 10, 11, 13-16; dyku, 18; duky, 20; 
duk-i, 19; duku-"go, 27. 

33. (132) yuky row, 1, 2; fiuku, 9; yuku, 
15; yuku, 18. 

34. (3) Gi-suky to wrap, 1; éu-suku, 2; 
ti-suky, 10. 

For set 31 (245), nasalized vs. non- 
nasalized pairs in the same dialect have 
come from +-m vs. absence of +«-m. PM 
*kum > ky in all dialects except 11, 13-16, 
where we have only forms with ku. 


«kam 

35. (134) kaa to dig, pierce, 1, 2, 10, 14, 
15; kaa, 13; kam, 20; kan, 28; kanu, 27; kaj 
(yavi), 16. 

16 The form ?itn may have been erroneously 


recorded for ?ikn; the n is perhaps syllabic, or a 
vowel, i or j, may have been omitted. 
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PM «kam > kgin dialects 1, 2, 10, 14, 15; 
ka in 13; kam"* in 20; kan in 28; kanu in 27; 
kaj in 16. 


#k¥a, 

36. (127) lak*a pus, 1, 2; "dak*a, 9-11, 
15, 18-20; dak”a, 14, 17. 

37. (142) yak*a crooked, 1, 2, 10, 18; 
tyak”a, 9. 

PM +#k*a > k*a in all dialects cited. 

*"di 

38. (89) "di?i finished, all, 1, 2; *di?i, 
10, 13, 15; "dyu?i, 27. 

39. (90) ka?"di explode, 1, 2; ka?"di, 9, 
10; ka?nzi, 18. 

PM #"di > "di in dialects 1, 2; "di in 9, 
10, 13, 15; nzi in 18; dyu(?i) in 27. 


"do 

40. (212) "doo stay, 1, 2, 5, 9, 10, 15, 18. 

41. (251) "do?o tenate (handleless palm 
leaf basket), 1, 2, 6, 9, 10, 15, 18. 

PM "do > "do in all dialects cited. 


"da 

42. (149) "da?a hand, 1-3, 6, 9-12, 14, 
15, 18, 20-27; da?a, 13, 17; "daa, 16; 
"da?-i, 19; "da?-"go, 28. 

43. (145) ku-njaa be seated, 1; ko-"dee, 2; 
ku-"dee, 9; ku-"da, 10; "dyaa, 12; "da-yu, 
11, 13. 

PM "da > da in old monosyllables of 
dialects 13, 17, and "da in this situation 
in other dialects cited; in set 43 (145) 
*"da > nja in dialect 1; "de in 2, 9; "dya in 
12; "da in 10, 11, 13, presumably after pre- 
ceding *u. 


*V1 

44. (45) sau rain, 1, 2; savi, 9-13, 15-17; 
davi, 18, 5, 27; "davi, 14, 20, 28; dau, 21, 
22, 24; lavi, 25. 

45. (70) éa?u or ti-ya?u lice eggs, 1; éa?u, 
2; tya?vi, 9-15; si-ya?vi, 18; cyavi, 20. 

16 This set is an important one because it 
apparently adds to the scanty evidence for *-m in 
PM; see 4.1. However, since morpheme final -m 


is elsewhere unattested in Mixtec dialect data, 
the data from dialect 20 should be rechecked. 
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PM «vi > u in dialects 1, 2, 21, 22, 24; 
vi in 9-18, 20, 25, 5, 27, 28. 

*vi 

46. (93) kividay, 1,2, 11, 12; kivi, 9, 10, 
14, 17, 18, 20, 25; kii, 15; kii, 22; "duu day 
time, by day, 1, 2, 9, 21, 24, 5; "duvi, 10, 16, 
20, 27; duvi, 28; ?a"divi heaven, sky, 1, 2, 7, 
8, 12, 21, 5; ha*divi, 3; ?a"divi, 9, 10, 13, 15; 
?anzivi, 18, 20, 25; ?adivi, 14; ?anyivi, 16; 
"divi, 17; ?a*divi or ?a"duu, 24; ?atdiu, 22; 
via"divi, 27. 

47. (101) ti?vi to suck, 1, 2; ti?vi, 9, 10, 
15; si?vi, 18; tivi, 28; ei?vi, 20. 

PM «vi > vi after i, and u after u in 
dialects 1, 2, 21, 5; vi after i, and u after u 
in dialect 9; vi after i, and u after u in 27; 
vi after i, and vi after u in 28; vi in 3, 7, 8, 
11, 12; vi in 10, 13, 14, 16-18, 25; (ki)i, 
(?a"di)vi, (ti?)vi in 15; (ki)i and (?a"di)u in 
22; (ki)vi, ("du)vi, (ci?)vi in 20; ("du)u, and 
(?a"du)u or (?a*di)vi in 24. 


*va 

48. (142) vaa noisy, 1, 2, 9. 

49. (220) kava to twist, 1, 2, 9-14, 18; 
kava or kavi, 15. 

50. (227) "da?va to be extinguished, 1, 2, 
9, 10, 17; da?va, 13; "da?vi, 15. 

51. (154) *dava jump, 1, 2, 9, 10, 15. 

52. (180) yu?a thread, 1, 14, 15, 18; 
yu?va, 2, 9, 10, 11, 12, 20; yu?ve, 4; yuva, 
13. 

PM +*va > va in dialects 2, 9-13, 17, 20; 
a in (yu?)a (after u?) and va in other cita- 
tions in 1, 14, 18; ve in 4; va and vi in 15. 


*6i 

53. (5) visi sweet, 1, 9-15; visi or visi, 2; 
vidi, 18. 

54. (51) Si aunt, 1; Si8i, 2, 9, 10, 15; 718i, 
4; didi, 18. 

PM +i > &i in all dialects cited except 18, 
where *6i > di. 


+61 


9-15; nzidi, 18, 20. 
56. (83) ku-sii (?ini) happy, 1, 2; ku-sii 








~————— 











isi, 2, 


ku-sii 








No. l 


(?ini) 9, 15; sii, 10, 13, 14; sii, 11, 12; ku-dii, 
18. 

These two sets are representative of a split 
under obscure conditions of +i into si!” and 
si (> Si and si in dialects where i merged 
with i), except dialects 18, 20 (and others 
not cited here), where +9 > d. 


+00 
57. (206) ku-"diso to take, to carry away, 
1; ko-"diso, 2; k*iso, 9; "diso, 10, 15; viso, 


) 17. 


58. (247) yoso grinding stone, 1, 2, 9-15, 
17; yodo, 8, 18, 20; Sodo, 27. 

PM +0 > so in dialects 1, 2, 9-15, 17; 
do in 8, 18, 20, 27. 


*Ou 

59. (209) ?isu deer, 1-3, 9-15; ?idu, 18. 

60. (248) kusu to sleep, 1, 2, 10, 13, 15, 16; 
kysu, 9; kudu, 14, 18, 20. 

PM +6éu > su in dialects 1-3, 10-16; su 
and su in 9; du in 14, 18, 20. 


*0a, 

61. (135) ti-saa bird, 1; saa, 2, 4, 9-15, 17; 
saa or ti-saa, 3; laa, 16, 18, 27, 28; ¢i-daa, 5; 
ti-daa, 8; ci-daa, 20. 

PM +a > sa in dialects 1-4, 9-15, 17; 
da in 5, 8, 20. Reflex laa in dialects 16, 18, 
27, 28 presumably reflects a Proto-Mixtec 
grammatical alternation #0 ~ +*1; see 1. 


*yo 

62. (231) yo?o rope, 1, 2, 9, 10, 12, 13, 
17, 18, 20. 

63. (262) hio clay griddle, 1; hiyo, 2, 9; 
tiyo, 10-12, 14; Gio, 15; Siyo, 17, 22; Sio, 
18, 21, 26; éyoo, 13; S00, 20; ?i0, 5; siyo, 24; 
?iyo, 25. 

PM +*yo > yo in dialects 2, 9, 10-12, 14, 
17, 22, 24, 25; yo in «CVV forms and o in 
the ultimate syllable of CVCV forms in dia- 
lects 1, 15, 18, 21, 5, 26; (¢yo)o in 13; (So)o 


| in 20. 


17 But in dialect 2, *i gives reflex i contiguous 
to 8; see also set 55 (82). 
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*yu 

64. (230) "deyu food, 1, 2, 3, 9; "dayu, 10; 
"dya?i, 15. 

65. (261) "de?yu mud, 1, 2, 9, 18, 20; 
"da?yu, 10, 11; dya?yu, 17; nya?yu, 12; 
da?yu, 13; "dayu, 14; "dya?i, 15. 

66. (278) te?yu to spoil, 1, 2, 9; ta?yu, 10; 
tya?yu, 17. 

PM «yu > yu in all dialects cited except 
15, where yu > ?i andi. 


*ya 

67. (189) yaa tongue, 1, 2, 4, 5, 9-12, 14— 
18, 20-26, 28; Saa, 27; ya-i, 19. 

PM sya > ya in all dialects cited except 
27, where *ya > Sa. 


«hi 

68. (1) tahi to give, send, 1, 2, 9; tadi, 10, 
tasi, 18. 

69. (15) kahi clear, 1, 2, 9; kati, 10. 

70. (8) "dii will return, kii will come, vai 
or vahi 7s coming, 1; "dihi, vehi, 2; "dihi, 
vahi, 9; kiti, vati, 10; vadi, 15; kihi, 21. 

71. (86) ku-"djhi to dawn, 1, 2, 9; ku-"diéi, 
10. 

72. (52) "dahi to get wet, 1, 2; "dati, 15. 

73. (54) kahi to choose, 1, 2, 9; kati, 10, 
13, 15; na-kati, 12; na-kaSi-yu, 20. 

PM shi > hi and i in dialect 1; hi in 2, 
9, 21; ti in 10, 12, 13, 15; Si in 18, 20. Set 
71 (86) gives vowel nasalization as reflexes 
of PM +-m. 


«ha 

74. (139) haa new, 1; hee, 2, 9; éaa, 10-13, 
15; Saa, 14, 17, 20; saa, 18; See, 27; yee, 28. 

75. (153) ke-ha?a to begin, 1; ke-hee, 2; 
ki-he?e, 9; ke-Ga?a, 10; ki-Ga?a, 11, 12, 14, 
15; ki-sa?a, 18; ki-Ga?-i, 13. 

76. (85) yuha dough, 1; fiuhe, 2; fiyha, 9; 
yuéa, 11, 12; yuéa, 10, 13, 14; yuSa, 17; 
yusa, 18; yutya, 15; fuSa, 20. 

PM sha > ha in dialect 1; he in 2, 9; éa 
in 10-13; éa and Sa in 14; éa and tya in 15; 
Sa in 17, 20; sa in 18; Se in 27, ye in 28. Set 
76 (85) gives vowel nasalization as reflexes 
of PM +#-m. 
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*mi 

77. (20) fia?mi tubular root, 9, 15, 18; 
ya?mi, 10, 17; fia?mu 1, 2. 

PM «mi > mi in all dialects cited except 
1 and 2, where *mi > mu. 


ma 

78. (157) fiu?ma smoke, 1, 2, 9, 12, 14-16, 
18, 20; yu?ma, 10, 11, 13; ?uma, 27; fiume?, 
28 


PM #*ma > ma in all dialects cited ex- 
cept 28, where *ma > me.'® 


*ni 

79. (31) uni three, 1-5, 8-11, 13-15, 17, 
20-28; ?ufii, 12, 16. 

PM «ni > ni in all dialects cited, except 
12, 16, where «ni > iii. 


«nu 

80. (223) ?inu tobacco, 1, 2, 18, 20, 21; 
Senu cigaretie, 9; ?inu, Sanu, 10; Sanu, 14, 
17; éyanu, 11; ?ino, 12; sanu, 13. 

81. (255) nuu for a short time, 1, 2, 9, 10. 

82. (167) fiunu net bag, 1, 2, 9, 15, 18; 
yunu, 10; yoiio, 4; yono, 12. 

83. (275) k¥a?nu will grow, ha?nu is grow- 
ing, ka?nu big, 1, 9; k"a?nu, he?nu, ka?nu, 
2; k¥a?nu, éa?nu, ka?nu, 10; ka?nu, 11-18, 
20, 21; ka?no, 27. 

PM «nu > nu in all dialects cited, except 
*#nu > nu and no in dialect 12; no in 27; fio 
in 4. 

*na 

84. (165) ti-?ina or ?ina dog, 1; ?ina, 2-4, 
10-14, 24, 5; tina, 6, 8, 9, 15, 17, 21, 22, 27, 
28; tina, 25; tyina, 16. 

PM «na > na in all dialects cited. 

*iil 

85. (98) nifii!® ear of corn, 1; nifii, 2, 11, 
12; nifii, 9, 13; fifi, 10, 14; fijj, 17; nii, 18, 
20; nij, 15. 

18 Early PMx *-?mv + *-m > later PMx and 
perhaps PM *-?Vm > -?,V as in Longacre’s set 
(23): Syu?u money, 1-13, 9-15; di?y, 18, 20; < ? 
followed by ultimate syllable *mim; see Longacre 
3.1.4.2 and 5.3.1.3; see also sets (22), (159), (160), 
and (161). 

19 PM *i > i after fi and y in dialect 1; see also 
sets 86 (277) and 17 (74). 
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86. (277) tii mouse, 1; Nifii, 2; tifi, 9, 
10; tifii, 12, 21; tufiu, 11; tii, 17; si-tnii, 18; 
cni, 20; ti-tifi, 24; fifi, 25; ti?i, 15; Stini, 27. 

PM sfii > fii in dialects 2, 12, 21, 25, 27; 
fi in 1, 9, 10, 13, 14, 24; fii and fiu in 11; 
nj and j in 15, fij and j in 17; i and ni in 18, 
20. 

*hu 

87. (225) k*afiu squirrel, 1, 10-14; k*efiu, 
2; Sk¥afiu, 9; "dik*afi, 15. 

88. (171) ?ifiu thorn, 1, 2, 9-15, 17-20." 

PM +iiu > fiu in all dialects cited except 
dialect 15, where «fu > fiu and fii. 

#na 

89. (176) hi?iia to bark (of a dog), 2; hi?a, 
1; &i?a, 15. 

PM fia > fia in dialect 2; a in dialects 
1, 15. 


«li 

90. (19) luli Zéttle, 1, 2, 9; lu?lu or lu?u or 
lugu, 10; lulu, 3; lule, 7; lu?lu, 11, 12; lu?u, 
13, 14; luu, 15; Gili, lo?o0, 17; li?li, 21; lui, 
25; lu?*di, 27; lu (vafia), 28; tii, 18. 

PM sli > 1- with various vowel reflexes 
in most dialects cited. The irregularity of 
the vowel reflex witnesses, however, to the 
fact that other factors than sound change 
account for the variety of this set. The ap- 
parent reflexes § in dialect 25 and "d in 
dialect 27 are readily attributable to con- 
sonantal alternation in the PMx noun as 
described by Longacre and mentioned in 
section 1 of this paper. Whether this alterna- 
tion was still an active feature of PM struc- 
ture or whether such sets as this simply 
contain vestiges of formerly active patterns, 
it is difficult to say. At any rate, behind the 
variety of this set there probably lies on 
some horizon (whether PM or PMx) some 
such alternation as follows: #0 ~ #"°d ~ 41, 
with further admixture of a form in +t from 
the ‘t’ declension of nouns (see Longacre, 
pp. 55, 56), unless the form tii in dialect 18 
is from a different root entirely. 


«lu 
91. (272) vilu cat, 1-4, 6, 15, 17; Gilu, 9; 
éitu, 18. 








no. l 


PM «lu > lu in all dialects cited except 
dialect 18, where *l apparently goes to t 
(but see above set). 


3.1. The development in ultimate sylla- 
bles of PM vowels and consonants from 
PMx is charted in two diachronic sound 
charts.2° The reconstructed phonemes of 
PMx are arranged from left to right at the 
top of each chart. The PM phonemes ap- 
pear in the right-hand column, arranged 
from top to bottom. In the blocks under the 
PMx phonemes are listed their PM reflexes 
opposite the PM phonemes; the environ- 
ments in which they occurred are listed in 
parentheses before and after the reflexes. 
While Longacre listed *fi as a PMx pho- 
neme, it is not so listed here (see 4.3). 

The vowel chart may be read as follows: 

PMx «i > PM si except after +k” when 
followed by *m, where +i was lost and the 
bilabial component of +k” became *#u. 

PMx +e > PM +i in almost all instances, 
but possibly > PM +e in CV?V and CVV; 
see, however, discussion of this vowel in 2 
and 4. 

PMx «#i > PM +i after +9 and *x” when 
followed by #m. It became PM +a after *x 
when followed by +m. It was lost after +k”, 
where the bilabial component of +k” became 
«u. It remained +i in other environments. 

PMx «0 > PM «i after +t and *k when 
followed by *?. It became PM +o after 
other *k, and *u after other *t. It became 
PM «u or +o after #0, *"g, and *y; the con- 
ditioning factors are obscure. It became 
PM «o in «Co and *Co? forms (> PM *Coo 
and *Co?o), but not in «Com nor in PMx 
*«wo?. It became PM «u after any consonant 
when followed by *m. It became PM +a after 
*w or +g”, except that PMx *-u?wo > PM 
*-u?u. 

20 These charts are modelled after those of 
Henry Hoenigswald. Though the phonemes in the 
two charts are not starred, all of them are under- 
stood to be proto phonemes. 

21 See Longacre 2.2, 3.2, and 4.3 for fuller 


details of the development of PM vowels from 
PMx. 
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PMx +o > PM +i after +f in set 85 (98). 
It became PM +u after any consonant when 
followed by *m. It became PM *u when pre- 
ceded by PM «xu or +a in the penultimate 
syllable. It remained *o in other environ- 
ments. 

PMx «u > PM si after PM *yut- in set 6 
(264), and after +t when followed by *m. It 
became PM si after *t, *k, and *fi. It re- 
mained +u in other environments. 

PMx +a > PM su after *n, *f, and *iV? 
when followed by +*m. It was lost where 
PMx #-uk*a > PM «-uku, and after *-k~ 
when followed by *m, where the bilabial 
component of *k¥ became +u. It remained 
*a, in other environments. 

The consonant chart may be read as 
follows :” 

PMx +t, +*0, *n, and »*l remained un- 
changed in PM. 

PMx *k > PM «k except before +i, where 
it became +h. 

PMx *k” > PM sk, except that it re- 
mained *k” between a...a and in Ca?a. 

PMx «x > PM sh. 

PMx «x* > PM #kv in *CVk"a. It be- 
came PM sh before +i, *i, and +e. It became 
*v in +Caa. 

PMx #"d > PM st in *«CVtV, and re- 
mained +*"d elsewhere. 

PMx **g > PM +h before *a, and +k 
elsewhere. 

PMx #*g¥ > PM +k before sam in PMx 
* * CVm, and «v after any vowel. 

PMx *m > PM «sm, except that PMx 
+*?mVm became PM +?Vm. 

PMx +y > PM sy, except that it perhaps 
became +fi by PM times in some dialects in 
the environment of nasal consonants (see 
4.3). 


3.2. The PM ultimate syllables have been 
listed in 2 with their modern reflexes. We 
list them again here, showing their deriva- 


22 The symbol # in this chart signifies space— 
roughly, word boundary. See Longacre 2.1.3, 3.1 
and 4.2 for fuller details of the development of 
PM consonants from Pmx. 
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tion from PMx syllables (for factors condi- 
tioning various splits and mergers, see pre- 
ceding sections and accompanying charts). 

PM sti < PMx #"di (set 1), *te (set 2), 
#"de (set 3). 

PM «ti < PMx sti (set 4), *to (set 5), 
*tu (set 6). 

PM «to < PMx sta (set 7). 

PM «tu < PMx sto (set 8), «to (set 9). 

PM «ta < PMx sta (sets 10, 11, 12), 
*"da (set 13). 

PM «tum < PMx «tum or +tom (the 
vowel is uncertain) (set 14), *tam (set 15). 

PM «tam < PMx +tam (set 16). 

PM «ki < PMx «ki (set 17), *ko (set 18), 
*ku (set 19). 

PM «#ko < PMx +#ko (set 20), #"go (set 
21), «ko (set 22). 

PM «ku < PMx «ko (set 23), *k*i (set 
24), *k”a (set 25), *"go (set 26), #"go (set 
27). 

PM *ka < PMx ska (set 28), *k*a 
(set 29). 

PM «kim < PMx +#kim (set 30). 

PM «kum < PMx «kom (set 31), «kom 
(set 32), *k”am (set 33), k*im (set 34), 
*"g¥am (Longacre’s sets 155 and 80; cf. 4). 

PM «kam < PMx +#k*am (set 35). 

PM «k*¥a < PMx #k*a (set 36), *x"a 
(set 37). 

PM «di < PMx "di (sets 38, 39). 

PM #"do < PMx #"do (set 40), +#"do 
(set 41). 

PM «da < PMx #"da (sets 42, 43). 

PM «vi < PMx *wi (set 44), «we (set 45). 

PM «vi < PMx #"g*i (set 46), #wi (set 
47). 

PM «va < PMx *x*a (set 48), #g%0 
(set 49), *wo (set 50), #"g¥a (set 51), *wa 
(set 52). 

PM +6i < PMx +i (set 53), *e (set 54). 

PM +#6i < PMx +i (sets 55, 56). 

PM #60 < PMx +o (set 57), #90 (set 58). 

PM *6u < PMx +60 (set 59), #80 (set 60). 

PM +$a < PMx 6a (set 61). 

PM #yo < PMx «yo (set 62), yo (set 63). 

PM «yu < PMx syo (set 64), *yo (set 
65), *yu (set 66). 
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PM *ya < PMx +ya (set 67). 

PM «hi < PMx ski (set 68), #x"i (set 69), 
*xi (set 70), #x"i (set 71), *xe (set 72), 
*x”e (set 73). 

PM *ha < PMx +*xa (set 74), "ga (set 
75), *xi (set 76). 

PM «mi < PMx +mi (set 77). 

PM «ma < PMx *ma (set 78). 

PM «ni < PMx «ni (set 79). 

PM «nu < PMx «no (set 80), «no (set si 
«na (set 82), «nu (set 83). 

PM *na < PMx «na (set 84). - 

Longacre listed the following fiV syllables 
as reflexes of PMx *ifi; see 4.3 for evidence 
that they are in all likelihood reflexes of 
PMx sy. 

PM «fi < PMx shi (set 85), *fiu (set 86). 

PM sfiu < PMx silo (set 87), *fia (set 88). 

PM siia < PMx fia (set 89). © 

PM «li < PMx sli (set 90). 

PM «lu < PMx slu (set 91). 


4.1. Longacre reconstructed a PMx syl- 
lable *tnV; it now appears that his +*tnV 
was simply +«tVm and that at a more recent 
date some of the Mixtec dialects developed 
syllable initial tn- as a metathesized reflex 
of *tVm. See Longacre’s sets 22, 110, 111, 
150, 161, 221, 235, 257, 267, 274 and 277, 
which have the following correspondences: 
PM *tVm > modern tnV ~ NV ~ tV ~ 
V ~ (in ultimate syllables in dialect 1) nV. 

It is superfluous in these sets to recon- 
struct both *-m and +*tn-. There is no con- 
trast of oral vs. nasalized vowels after the 
posited *tn-. Furthermore, the cistribution 
of reflexes of *-m, i.e. of nasalized vowels, is 
in complementary distribution with reflexes 
of the posited +tn- in ultimate syllables, as 
may be seen in the above set of correspon- 


23 Longacre’s sets 150, 151, in which he recon- 
structed PMx *tn as a source of Trique r in ulti- 
mate syllables, need to be reinterpreted in the 
light of the data here presented. Probably Trique 
r here harks back ultimately to PMx *t, the regu- 
lar reflex of which is ¢ in Trique. But there are 
many morphemes in which Trique ¢é and r are in 
free variation. The Trique forms in these sets are 
forms for which the variants -é- no longer exist. 
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dences where tV may be considered to be a 
reflex of unmetathesized *tVm and where 
the other reflexes listed may be considered 
to be reflexes of an earlier Mixtec dialect 
development in which *tVm was metathe- 
sized to *tnV with assimilation of «m to *n 
after +t. In originally monosyllabic forms, 
however, as in sets 16 and 14, metathesized 
+tVm > *tn V continued to be a factor con- 
ditioning nasalization of the vowel of the 
syllable. 

While it seems that there can be no ques- 
tion that metathesis of +t Vm to *tnV is ulti- 
mately the source of such reflexes as tn and 
N in the Mixtec dialects, nevertheless a 
vexing consideration of the relative chro- 
nology of this sound change can scarcely be 
avoided. For while apparently PMx as 
such did not contain the *tn that Longacre 
posited, nevertheless it is by no means im- 
possible to argue that +in should be posited 
for PM. Two things must be kept in mind 
here: (1) Some dialects apparently bear wit- 
ness to unmetathesized +tVm as ‘is seen in 
the pattern of complementary distribution 
noted above and in sporadic survivals of the 


_ *m_ itself when a final vowel was incre- 


mented to the form. (2) Nevertheless, the 
metathesis took place at an early enough 
period for *tn- to undergo a variety of dia- 
lect developments (> N, n, and t in certain 
dialects). It seems, therefore, that the 
metathesis took place neither at an early 
enough period to affect all the Mixtec dia- 
lects nor at a period recent enough to escape 
considerable further development. In a 
sense, whether or not one chooses to term 
this period of relatively early dialect differ- 
entiation ‘Proto-Mixtec’ amounts to a 
quibble. It is of course unnecessary to as- 
sume that ‘Proto-Mixtec’ was an absolutely 
homogeneous dialect; some amount of dia- 
lect variation is present on whatever horizon 
of reconstruction we reach. In this paper we 
do not project *tn on the PM horizon but 
admit it as one of the early dialect develop- 
ments. 

The evidence for reconstructing *-m for 
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PM as well as for PMx is twofold: (1) the 
need for positing some sort of final nasal 
which by metathesis gave +*tn- in early 
Mixtec dialect development; (2) the presence 
of intervocalic -m- in certain dialects within 
sets having forms with nasalized vowels in 
other dialects. In these sets, which are given 
below, the *m seems certainly to be the 
source of the nasalized vowels, but the ques- 
tion remains whether we should posit *-m or 
*-mV, with accompanying questions of rela- 
tive chronology. Longacre posited PMx 
*-m as the source of nasalized vowels in the 
Mixtecan languages. He explained such 
forms as kumi four in the first set below as 
consisting of preservation of an originally 
final *-m with addition of a final vowel at a 
rather early period in some dialects, by 
analogy with the words two and three. His 
data were limited, consisting only of the 
first two sets below. The second of these, 
the set for onion, was dismissed as being too 
irregular to be afforded much attention. 
However, further sets (see below) add data 
which make Longacre’s explanation in 
regard to the first set appear to be ad hoc 
and inadequate, while the second set no 
longer appears to be recalcitrant and must 
now be taken seriously. 

The crucial question becomes, then, 
whether a vowel has been added in the for- 
mation of such forms as kumi four in certain 
dialects, or whether *-mV has been lost in 
the formation of such forms as kyy four in 
other dialects. If we assume the latter it 
then follows either that both *-m and +-mV 
existed in PM and were sources of nasalized 
vowels in certain dialects, or that *-mV is 
to be posited everywhere, to the exclusion of 
*-m. If both *-m and +-mV existed, no par- 
ticular difficulties ensue, except that we 
have no ready explanation for the loss of the 
second syllable in the forms in question. If 
we assume +*-mV everywhere, we have then 
to account for the presence of PM +*-mV vs. 
witness to final *-m in Cuicatec, Trique, 
and Amuzgo. One hesitates to project back 
into PMx and PMMx a feature attested to 
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in Mixtec only, especially when there is an 
alternative explanation, viz. positing *-m 
with occasional addition of following vowel 
within Mixtec itself. We return then to the 
alternative that PM was characterized by 
forms ending in *-m and that a vowel was 
added to a few forms in certain dialects. 
This explanation at least has the virtue of 
not unleashing a chain reaction of required 
changes in our reconstructions all the way 
back to PMx and PMMx.* Addition of final 
vowel after *-m can be explained as fusion 
of some phrase-final or utterance-final par- 
ticle such as has occurred in Trique and 
Mazatec; ef. Trique éehe*® road < ée*h + -a’® 
and koho® plant < ko*h + -a* (Longacre, 
§.1.1). Here again, considerations of relative 
chronology must be faced. It is possible that 
the addition of the fused particle came very 
early in the history of the Mixtec dialects. 
It does not seem to us, however, that this 
development is witnessed to by a sufficient 
number of the dialects to be termed ‘Proto- 
Mixtec’. 

(155) kyu four, 1-4, 24; kumi, 9-17, 20, 
21; kimi, 8; kimi, 27, 28; koo, 22; huu, 25; 
himi, 5. 

(80) "dikj onion, 1; ti-kyy, 2; "di-kumi, 
10; ti-kumi, 9, 11, 14, 15, 17; di-kumi, 13; 
si-kumi, 18. 

nuu to be in a hurry, 1, 2; numi, 9. 

(246) tyy feather, 1; Nyy, 2; tumi, 9; 
tnumi, 21 (anomalous presence of both tn- 
and -m- in this form may reflect dialect mix- 
ture and contamination). 

35. (134) kaa, to dig, pierce, 1, 2, 10, 14, 
15; kaa, 13; kam 20; kan, 28; kanu, 27; kaj 
(yavi) 16. (The phonetic data of dialects 20 
and 28 should be rechecked. Final -m, if 
attested in even one Mixtec dialect, would 
constitute a datum of considerable impor- 
tance.) 


24 It is, of course, possible that forms in *-mV 
characterized PMx and PM forms as well as forms 
in *-m. Nevertheless, it does not seem feasible to 
attribute any of the forms here under discussion 
to *-mV. 
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4.2. Longacre did not reconstruct a PM 
*e vowel, since in all of his sets PMx #e 
merged with PM +i. In modern Mixtec 
most e vowels are reflexes of *a (e.g. sets 11 
(108) and 13 (144)). However, he was 
puzzled by some modern e vowels which did 
not seem to be reflexes of *a and which he 
could not tie into PM +i; these are often in 
morphemes of pattern Ce?e or Cee. This 
latter circumstance is of considerable im- 
portance. In the Mixtec sets given below 
there is clear dialect evidence that e...e 
in many modern Mixtec dialects harks back 
to several sources: (1) PM #a...i with 
intervening *y or *?y; (2) PM #i...a with 
intervening *?; (3) PM #a...a with inter- 
vening *?y. None of these environments are 
represented in any of Longacre’s cognate 
sets. They are, rather, special environments 
in which Mixtec e...e has developed and 
which were not noticed by Longacre. More- 
over, there are a few further sets which 
possibly give evidence that PMx +e did not 
entirely merge with +i in PM, but that in the 
environments CV?V and CVV this phoneme 
survived as such in PM. In presenting the 
sets below, the Cuicatec and Trique cog- 
nates are given wherever they have been 
identified, since these sets are supplemen- 
tary to Longacre’s data and give corrobo- 
rating evidence for the vowel sequences con- 
structed for PM by showing that such 
sequences characterized such environments 
at an earlier period. 

From PM #Ca?yi and *Cayi: k”e?e sick- 
ness, 1, 9, 10, 15; k*e?yi, 2. vee heavy, 1, 9, 
10, 15, 18; veyi, 2. ku-"dee to win, 1, 9; 
ku-"deyi, 2. Here only Mixtec preserves evi- 
dence of the original intervening *?y or +y. 
Trique affords corroborating evidence of 
the *a ...i sequence posited for PM in that 
it seems necessary to construct such a 
cluster for PMx: Trique (g)a*?i** to be heavy; 
and another Trique form in which the vowel 
sequence has been reduced to i...i, viz. 
71°18 sickness. A further Mixtec form, ?u?u 
to hurt, to be difficult, may hark back to PM 
*wa?yim. These various Mixtec forms along 
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with the Trique cognates seem to hark back 
to a PMx verb form +wa?yi, *ka?yi, *k¥a? 
yi, with presence of *-m in at least a few 
forms, and with a similar form not occurring 
with medial glottal stop, viz. *wayi.”® 

From PM +Ci?a: "dere fruit, 1, 2; "di?a, 
9; "di?e, 17. ti-te?e cockroach, 1, 2, 10; 
ti-ti?a, 9. te?e hoof, 1, 2; ti?a, 9. For none 
of these sets have we close cognates in either 
Cuicatec or Trique. Nevertheless, the sets 
for fruit and hoof seem related to certain of 
Longacre’s reconstructions which have PMx 
#2 in the second syllable. The set for fruit 
is probably related to Longacre’s set 183: 
ti-ka?va plum, 1, ti-kava, 10; Trique 
ru’gwi*?i? peach. This set reconstructs as 
*?wa with adaptation of some root of 
uncertain meaning to certain fruits intro- 
duced in comparatively recent times. It is 
possible that there was a similar PMx root 
that did not have *?wa but rather *?a, and 
which lies behind the Mixtec forms for fruzt. 
Similarly, the set for hoof may be related to 
Longacre’s sets 141 foot and 149 hand. The 
former set reconstructs as PMx +*xa?a ~ 
+ka?a, the latter as PMx *ta?a ~ #"da?a. 
In neither of these sets do the PMx forms 
exhibit the *i...a sequence posited for 
PM. Nevertheless the PMx forms agree 
with the posited PM forms in having +a in 
the second vowel position, and the Mixtec 
dialect evidence that there was in PM a 
related form with +#i...a sequence seems 
clear. 

From PM +*Ca?ya: se’e offspring, 1, 2, 4, 
9, 10, 15, 17; de?e, 18; da?ya, 21; da?a, 23; 
la? (li?i) daughter, la?a (yi) son, 25; da?ya 
(yu) son, 5; da (di?) daughter, 22. The se- 
quence +*a...a seems clearly substantiated 
by the Mixtec dialect evidence. The forms 
with I- witness presumably to a remnant of 
a PMx +9 ~ «l grammatical alternation. 
The Cuicatec form daiya offspring seems 
clearly cognate with the Mixtec forms (early 

25 See Longacre 5.6 for evidence that PMx was 


characterized by alternation of medial *-?C with 
*-C in at least some forms. 
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Cuicatec #daya > daiya; see Longacre, 
p. 31, note 2). 

From PM #Ce’e and *Cee: "de’e to look 
at, 1, 2, 9, 10; "di?e, 21. ke?e to touch, 1, 2. 
(fu?y) te?e uninhabited land, 1, 2. k*ee 
slowly, 1, 2, 9, 10, 15, 18; ve?e house, 1, 2, 
9, 10, 15, 18, 21, 22, 24, 25; vi?i, 4, 5, 27. 
For several of these sets there appear to be 
cognates in other Mixtecan languages. The 
first set is probably cognate with Cuicatec 
and Trique forms listed as residual in Long- 
acre’s set 28: C ?kiini and T (gi*)ni*?i* to 
see. In that these forms reconstructed as a 
root with second syllable *-ni, they were 
listed there as a possible borrowing from 
Mixtec rather than as an inherited item. 
However, it now seems plausible to list these 
residual forms along with the Mixtec forms 
("de?e, "di?e) as a set reconstructing with 
penultimate syllable #"de/ne, i.e. as a root 
with alternation of **d/n in PMx. This is 
not an ad hoc explanation resorted to in 
effort to create a new cognate set; rather it 
has been observed in several of Longacre’s 
sets (see sets 89-92 with *"di/ni). Longacre’s 
statement regarding ultimate syllable re- 
flexes of *e (3.2.1.2) needs therefore to be 
modified so as to include: PMx +e has reflex 
e in Mixtec in the restricted environment 
here described (but with a word of caution 
as to the phonemic status of this phone in 
PM itself); C reflex i after *n; T reflex i 
after *n. PMx #n conditioned, then, a 
peculiar C reflex i while elsewhere *e be- 
came C a or e. But this is consistent with the 
previously posited development of PMx +i 
which gives a peculiar C reflex o or u after 
+n but e or i elsewhere. Similarly, as PMx 
*e gives i only after *w and *n, so PMx si 
gives a peculiar T reflex i only after *n. 
Therefore the new development here posited 
is in keeping with vowel developments pre- 
viously posited in the Mixtecan languages 
and appears to be in every respect plausible. 
The Mixtec morpheme te?e uninhabited in 
the third set above is probably cognate with 
Trique ée® empty (T ¢ is a regular reflex of 
*t in ultimate syllables) with a slight diffi- 
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culty arising from witness to final *? in the 
Mixtec form vs. lack of *? in the T form 
(but see Longacre, 5.6). Finally, the Mixtec 
forms ve?e, vi?i house have been observed 
as similar to the Trique we?e* house, but 
Longacre has regarded this similarity as re- 
flecting a Mixtec loan in Trique. Now, how- 
ever, the Mixtec vowel reflex is no longer a 
problem in that these forms fulfill the speci- 
fications of the environment in which PMx 
*e went to PM +e and to e in most of the 
present dialects. It now therefore appears 
possible that the M and T words for house 
are cognate. 


4.3. Longacre states that PMx #fi is no 
doubt a development from pre-PMx «ny 
cluster (< *#m + +*y at an earlier stage). Its 
status in penultimate syllables, however, 
was not completely clear, but he hesitantly 
posited penultimate +f, with +f figuring 
prominently as an alternate of Paradigm A, 
‘@’ declension (see Longacre, 4.1.1.2 and 
4.3.2.2). There are nine occurrences of pen- 
ultimate +i in his list of cognates. In six of 
these sets the ultimate syllable has an initial 
nasal consonant—n, m, or fi—as follows: set 
77 (20) fia?mi, ya?mi, ete. tubular root; 78 
(157) fiu?ma, yu?ma, etc. smoke; 82 (167) 
fiunu, yunu, etc. net bag; (275) fia?nu, etc. 
aged; (24) fiani, yani, etc. brother of a man; 
(169) fiefiu, etc. blackberries. In set 76 (85) 
fiuhe, yuha, etc. dough, the ultimate syllable 
has +m -> Y. In set (159) fiy?u, ete. land, 
soil, Longacre reconstructs penultimate 
«fam + ultimate *?ma. The remaining set, 
6 (264) fiiti, etc. sand, shows no nasal en- 
vironment in most of the dialects, but we 
find the form fiii yiti in dialect 12, and de- 
duce from it that in this set fi is probably a 
fusion of #n + *y. 

We conclude, on the basis of Longacre’s 
sets and additional sets not in his data, that 


26 See also discussion of *fi in Longacre 2.1.4.4, 
2.2.4.3.1, 3.1.4.4, and particularly 4.2.4.3. 
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penultimate fi in modern Mixtec is in almost 
every case a reflex of PMx *y before some 
kind of nasal, but in a few cases may be a 
fusion of nasal + *y, usually on the PM 
level, but perhaps rarely in PMx times. In 
the Paradigm A, ‘6’ declension, it may well 
be that the *f alternate is simply *#y > fi 
in Mixtec only; the cognate languages do 
not show reflexes of the postulated +f 
alternate. 

In some of the modern dialects, PM *y > 
fi before ultimate syllables with initial nasal 
consonants, and/or before ultimate CV < 
PM «CVm. E.g., in dialect 1, PM *y > fi 
in fiani brother of a man, fiu?ma smoke (before 
a syllable initial nasal consonant), but yuha 
dough, yunu tree (before *CVm). In dialect 
2, PM «*y > ii in fiani brother of a man, 
fiu?ma smoke (before a syllable initial nasal 
consonant), fiuhe dough (before *+hVm), but 
yuNu tree (before other *CVm). In dialect 
9, PM *y > fiin fiani brother of a man, fiu?ma 
smoke (before a syllable initial nasal conso- 
nant), fiuha dough, fyty tree (before any 
*CVm). In dialect 10, PM *y is retained: 
yani brother of a man, yu?ma smoke, yusa 
dough, yuty tree. 

Regarding fi in ultimate syllables, note 
that no modern yV?Y forms occur, but only 
iV?V. Both modern yVV and AVV occur; 
for iVV, Longacre’s sets show reflexes of 
PMx *y + a nasal element in the other cog- 
nate languages. Further study may reveal 
that though some fi in ultimate syllables are 
the result of the fusion of nasal + +*y, some 
fi in ultimate as well as in penultimate sylla- 
bles are the result of the same regressive 
nasal influence as described above. See also 
Longacre’s discussion on neutralization of 
nasal vowels (3.2.2.3); it is possible that 
when +-m was preceded by *yV, the vowel 
did not develop a definite nasalization, as in 
other *CVm, but the nasal influence gave 
fi < *y. Modern Mixtec yVV and yV?V 
forms are those without PMx +#-m. 
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SPANISH LOANWORDS IN ACOMA: II* 
Wick R. MILiter 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


4.2. Loanwords with special comment 

4.3. Dubious forms 

5. Interpretation of the substitutions 

6. Integration of Spanish loans in Acoma 

4.2. A number of words need special com- 
ment either because of their form or mean- 
ing.” 

Apaches, Comanches. These words might 
be from English. However, if they were, we 
would expect *?apéti and *kaménéi. At 
least one speaker has made an equation be- 


* Part I, IJAL 25.147-53 (1959). 

12 Material is quoted from the following sources: 
cocHiT1 (a Rio Grande Keres language), from my 
own field notes; SANTA ANA, SAN FELIPE, SANTO 
DOMINGO (Rio Grande Keres languages), Irvine 
Davis, personal communications; KERES, Robert 
F. Spencer, op. cit.; raos, George L. Trager, (a) 
The Days of the Week in the Language of Taos 
Pueblo, New Mexico, Lg. 15.51-55 (1939), (b) 
Spanish and English Loanwords in Taos, IJAL 
10.144-158 (1944); TEwa, Edward P. Dozier, Two 
Examples of Linguistic Acculturation: The Yaqui 
of Sonora and Arizona and the Tewa of New 
Mexico, Lg. 32.146-157 (1956); Hopr, Charles F. 
and Florence M. Voegelin, Hopi Domains, a 
Lexical Approach to the Problem of Selection, 
IJAL Memoir 14 (1957); zun1, Stanley Newman, 
Zuni Dictionary, IJAL, Publication Six of the 
Indiana University Research Center in Anthro- 
pology, Folklore, and Linguistics (1958). 

My Cochiti material is unphonemicized and 
written in a broad transcription. Davis’ Santa 
Ana, San Felipe and Santo Domingo material is 
phonemic; I have made substitutions in his tran- 
scription in order to make it comparable to the 
transcription used here for Acoma. These three 
languages have the following features that differ 
from Acoma: (1) there is no contrast between 
aspirated and unaspirated affricates; (2) voiceless 
vowels contrast with voiced vowels and are 
marked by small capitals; (3) voiced stops are 
found, principally in loan words, and are marked 
by small capitals (e.g. /B/ is the voiced stop [b], 
but /b/ is the voiceless unaspirated stop [p]). We 
have made some changes in Newman’s Zuni 
orthography; the changes are obvious and need 
not be listed. 
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tween the English voiced and voiceless stops 
and the Acoma unaspirated and aspirated 
stops; in his words ‘Acoma has a b and p’ 
(the speaker knows English very well, but 
has only a limited command of Spanish). 
Compare the use of the aspirated consonant 
in the English loan ?tiwdku't’i, overcoat. 

éi8é, a native word for Apaches, is pre- 
ferred by older speakers. 

Apple. The final vowel is wrong. in view 
of the Acoma form, we would expect the 
Spanish model to be *manzane, or more 
likely *manz4n. Compare Zuni mansan; but 
Santa Ana, San Felipe, Santo Domingo 
mansa&'na, Taos mons'onu-, Hopi mans4:na. 

Apricot. We may not have the proper 
Spanish model. Cochiti ?aramigi, Santa 
Ana *araBigi, and the form listed by 
Spencer, ?ard:pik, shed no light on the 
problem. 

Beet. The initial consonant and vowel are 
irregular. There are three other examples of 
an initial voiced stop being replaced by a 
nasal: money, peaches and window. Possibly 
all four of these words were borrowed via a 
Tanoan language, but if so, the language is 
unidentified. Taos replaces initial /b/ in 
early Spanish loans with m; but Taos is an 
unlikely source since it is so far to the north, 
and none of these words were recorded by 
Trager with an initial nasal. The Tanoan 
language of Jemez" has an initial series of 
voiced nasalized spirants, and hence is a 
possible source. All the remaining Tanoan 
languages have initial voiced stops. Com- 
pare Santa Ana BidaBé. 


13 This remark is based on a very brief obser- 
vation of Jemez by the author. 

14 For southern Tiwa (Sandia and Isleta), see 
George L. Trager, The Historical Phonology of 
the Tiwa Languages, SIL Vol. 1, no. 5 (1942); for 
Tewa, see Harry Hoijer and Edward P. Dozier, 
The Phonemes of Tewa, Santa Clara Dialect, 
IJAL 15.139-144 (1949). 
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Cat. Dozier gives musa as the ‘Spanish 
form of English pussy’. Ihave been unable to 
find such a form. However, compare Spanish 
micha, miza meaning cat, pussy. This bor- 
rowing is found throughout the pueblo area: 
Santa Ana, San Felipe, Santo Domingo 
mii‘sa, Taos m'ysi-, Tewa mi‘sah, Hopi 
m6‘sa, Zuni mu‘sa. Whorf and Trager give 
the Uto-Aztecan reconstruction *miisa cat, 
feline animal without any supporting forms. 

Catholic. Mrs. Hansen was not sure of 
this word. The final syllable has been 
dropped; compare apricot, court and Wednes- 
day. 

Chili. The initial consonant and vowel are 
not the expected phonemes. Cochiti has 
édri, and Spencer lists ir; the u is proba- 
bly a recording for the high central un- 
rounded vowel. However, Santa Ana, San 
Felipe, Santo Domingo have a front vowel, 
éi-ri. Other pueblo groups show: Taos c'ili-, 
Tewa cjdih, Hopi cfi:li. Acoma and Cochiti 
are at opposite extremes of the Keres area; 
probably the word was borrowed by one 
Keres pueblo, spread to the other Keres 
pueblos, and then reborrowed or reshaped 
at a later date by some of the pueblos. 

Coin. y&'ri is equivalent to English bit. 
Thus, dyf-we y4-ri two bits, dya:na yArri 
four bits (also ta-m4wakaci sendé-wa fifty 
pennies), Sisa yA-ri six bits. ya-ri is never 
used without one of these three numerals. 

Comanches. See remarks under Apaches. 

Court. The last two syllables are hard to 


15 Benjamin L. Whorf and George L. Trager, 
The Relationship of Uto-Aztecan and Tanoan, 
AA 39.609-624 (1937). 

Lawrence B. Kiddle has informed me in a 
personal communication that he has found the 
forms [mis, misi, méso, mdsi, mi¢i, mié, mis, midi], 
all meaning kitty in American Spanish. All except 
[méso] and [médsi] have come from interviews with 
speakers of American Spanish. Kiddle has found 
these words borrowed into Indian languages from 
the pueblo area through Mexico to South America. 
Almost all the languages of Northern Mexico and 
the Southwestern United States have borrowed 
this word with a high back vowel in the first syl- 
lable, whereas in other areas of Spanish America 
the first vowel is most often a high front vowel. 
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account for. -nir- might reflect the Spanish 
cluster /nd/ with loss of the final /-nsia/. 
Spencer notes that this form is used for jail 
at Santa Ana. 

The word refers to a building built by the 
Spaniards at Acoma.'® 

Cow, goat. The final -8i presumably re- 
flects the Spanish plural in -s. However, we 
would expect *wd-kasi and *gdrawasi. 
Either Acoma borrowed from an eastern 


Keres language, or the words reflect an older’ 


substitution pattern. Compare the forms 
from the other pueblos: Cochiti wagdsi, 
Santa Ana, San Felipe, Santo Domingo 
wa'gas!, Tewa wA’sih, Zuni wa‘kaSsi (prob. 
< Acoma), Hopi wA: gasi (prob. < Zuni), 
all meaning cow; Santa Ana ga‘sBra 
(sg4rawasi is recognized as an ‘old word’), 
San Felipe, Santo Domingo gérawas1, Tewa 
kavrah, Hopi qapi:ra, all meaning goat. 

Feast day. The initial consonants are ir- 
regular. Perhaps the following vowel cluster 
conditioned the change. 

Foreman. Mayordomo in NMSp. means 
ditch boss, and also in most of the Indian 
languages in which it is borrowed. At Acoma 
the term has wider use and includes such 
officials as the one in charge of sheep dipping. 

Goat. See remarks under cow. 

Lard. In an earlier recording from a dif- 
ferent speaker I recorded a final -a. This 
may have been an error, but if not, it shows 
that there is variation in some words from 
speaker to speaker. Compare also bullet, 
Comanches and drunkard in which Mrs. 
Hansen uses two forms that show variation 
in the final vowel. 

Monday. See remarks under cow concern- 
ing final /-s/ > Si. Many of the words for 
the days of the week show irregularities, but 
no others show -Si for final Spanish /-s/ 
(see Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday)." Compare Taos l'ungsi (phoneti- 


16 See Matthew W. Stirling, Origin Myth of 
Acoma and other Records, BAE-B 135.1-123 
(1942), figure 1, p. 18. 

17 Spencer records 


mérikuS <_ miércoles 


(Wednesday) and Suwi-piS < jueves (Thursday). 
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cally final [-8i]), Tewa dtivneh. Zuni and 
Hopi have not borrowed any of the words 
for the days of the week (or at least they are 
not recorded) although Zuni has borrowed 
domingo with the meaning of week. 

Money. Perhaps the change /d/ > n can 
be explained by assimilation to the follow- 
ing nasal (see window and remarks under 
beet). Compare Santa Ana piné-ru. 

Ox. The form was recorded in a text by 
tape from a fifty year old speaker. Mrs. 
Hansen did not know the word, but the con- 
text of the text suggests the meaning oz. 
The word occurs as a borrowing in the near- 
by pueblo of Laguna.' 

Peaches. The first consonant and first 
and last vowel are irregular. Compare 
Cochiti nurdsi, Santa Ana nura‘si, Santo 
Domingo pura‘st and the Keres form rurd:s 
given by Spencer. The word does not seem 
to have been borrowed by the non-Keres 
pueblos. See remarks under beet. 

Prayer. The initial vowel may have been 
influenced by rusd‘yu, beads. 

Soldier. Possibly borrowed from Tewa 
sundaroh; -nd- seems to be the normal Tewa 
substitution for Spanish /Id/. The only 
troublesome feature is that all three sylla- 
bles have the mid tone in Tewa, and the 
Acoma form reflects the Spanish stress. 
Compare Santa Ana sunpé‘ru, and the 
Keres form santa:r listed by Spencer. 

Spaniard. This is one of the earliest bor- 
rowings in Acoma. Bancroft finds that the 
Acomas were using the word Castillos in 
1598, and says ‘so the Span. were generally 
called by the N. Mexicans. The name is a 
corruption of Castellanos.’!® The word is ir- 
regular on several accounts, but the most 
interesting is the substitution of r for the 
double ‘l’; thus we can be sure that the 





The final -8 is probably to be taken as -8i. Santa 
Ana has rani&t Monday, mégurist Wednesday, but 
wisist Thursday. 

18 John Menaul, Laguna Indian Translation of 
Me Gufefyf’s [sic.] New First Eclectic Reader, 
Laguna, New Mexico (1882). 

19H. H. Bancroft, History of Arizona and New 
Mexico, 1530-1888; San Francisco (1889), p. 138. 
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Spanish of that time had the palatalized 
[l¥}. 

Compare Santa Ana kasdi-ra, and Hopi 
gasticla. The fact that Hopi has | instead of 
r shows that it was not borrowed from Keres 
but probably was borrowed directly from 
Spanish, which is surprising since the bor- 
rowing had to take place at a very early 
date. We would expect all early Spanish 
loans to come into Hopi via an other pueblo 
since the Hopi had almost no direct contact 
with the Spaniards in the very early days. 
The word might have this shape if borrowed 
from Zuni (Zuni has an /1/ but no /r/), but 
the form has not been recorded for Zuni. 

Sunday. This is the only example of a 
nasal being dropped before a stop. The bor- 
rowing is probably early. 

Teacher. Derivatives of this word often 
show a final a: ?usumesté-hi school, 
kusume?ésta student, sastirhe-sta I’m study- 
ing, going to school, sistrhé-sta I taught him. 
The vowel could either be from the fem. 
form mestra, or could be another example 
of /o/ > a. The second syllable -su- in the 
derivatives is perhaps from Spanish su, 
third person pronoun. 

Thursday. The substitution of s for /x/ is 
irregular. Spencer says ‘Spanish j (x) be- 
comes Keresan h and § [read s?] the latter 
appearing more frequently before stressed 
vowels.”° But note box. Probably /x/ > s 
in earlier borrowings. Spencer also records 
kA'S < caja, box (read ga‘sa?). 

Wednesday. The /le/ of the Spanish has 
been dropped. Spencer gives mérikuS (read 
mérikusi?); but Santa Ana has méguri8r. 

White man. The loss of the initial vowel is 
irregular. But compare Jemez beliganu,”! 
Tewa merikanu,” Zuni melika (Newman de- 
rives the word from English, perhaps cor- 


20 Op. cit., p. 145. 

21 Wilfred William Robbins, John Peabody 
Harrington and Barbara Freire-Marreco, Ethno- 
botany of the Tewa Indians, BAE-B 55.1-188 
(1916), p. 117. 

22 Thid. 
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rectly). Perhaps compare also Tonkawa 
melikan.” 

The model may be the Spanish masc. form 
thus representing another example of 
/o/ >a. 

Window. See remarks under beet and 
money. Compare Santa Ana Benda‘na. 

4.3. A number of words require comment 
either because we suspect or other writers 
have suspected a Spanish origin. 

?4mu love. Spencer derives the word from 
the Spanish verb amar to love. This may be 
correct, but it is possible that the word is 
native and the resemblance is chance. The 
word is conjugated by an auxiliary verb, 
e.g. ?4mii‘si J love her. Compare the deriva- 
tive ?amti‘ma-sica J prayed. If the word is 
borrowed from the Spanish verb, it would 
have to be from the inflected form amo I 
love. 

?améruci musical instrument (non-Indian, 
as violin, piano, etc.), zamé-ruca he played 
a musical instrument. The gloss suggests a 
foreign origin; also the sequence -me- is rare 
in native words. 

guwa‘ku chicken, rooster. Possibly from 
Spanish guaco prairie chicken, though the 
glottalized w suggests the resemblance is 
chance. But compare Hopi kow4:ko. The 
word is not found in eastern Keres. 

hanéi, some kind of Mexican dance or 
round dance. The word is undoubtedly 
borrowed because of the nasal cluster, but 
I have not been able to find the Spanish 
model. We would expect the Spanish word 
to be *janche. 

kanfi:wi boat, ship. Spencer suggests 
Spanish canoa, but the final syllable could 
be accounted for more easily by English 
canoe. 

karaniu stud horse or bull, karaniu-¢ci'ca 
he (horse, bull) is sexually aroused. The form 
is certainly from Spanish but I have been 
unable to locate the model. 

peci't’i pig, hog. From Nahuatl pitzotl. 


23 Harry Hoijer, An Analytical Dictionary of 
the Tonkawa Language, UCPL 5.1-74 (1949). 
Hoijer also derives the word from English. 
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The presence of the dental affricate rather 
than the palatal affricate indicates that the 
form was borrowed directly from Nahuatl 
rather than through Spanish. Compare 
Santa Ana, San Felipe, Santo Domingo 
bici-di, Tewa pe?cureh, Hopi picé:ti, Zuni 
picu'ti. 

pisé‘ri blanket, rug. Spencer gives the 
Spanish word pisar but I have not been 
able to find such a form. The model may be 
a derivative of NMSp. piso door mat (pisito 
small rug); or from frazada blanket (the 
vowels are wrong in this form). Compare 
Santa Ana bisd-ri, San Felipe, Santo Do- 
mingo bisari, Taos pis'olo-, Hopi pésala, 
Zuni pisa'li (prob. < Acoma). 

sdrémpi, the name of a Kachina dancer.* 
The nasal cluster points to a foreign origin, 
either Spanish or a non-Keres Indian lan- 
guage. The two tonal accents would seem 
to rule out Spanish as the source. 

tuda‘ci priest. Spencer records the form 
tota:é and adds ‘According to Parsons, this 
term, in common use among the Keresan 
Pueblos derives from Nahuatlan totatzin 
Reverend Father.’®> Santa Ana has dudaé1. 
The Acoma form (and also the Hopi tot4?ci) 
probably came directly from Nahuatl 
Indians who accompanied the early Spanish 
missionaries and soldiers, since if the word 
came via Spanish we would expect ¢ and 
the falling accent. The Hopi glottal stop is 
probably to be compared to the Acoma 
glottal accent. The Santa Ana form, and the 
form recorded by Spencer were probably 
borrowed through Spanish. 

wi'ka Rocky Mountain bee plant. A word 
of similar phonetic shape is found through- 
out the pueblo area”* and Spanish guaco is 
probably borrowed from a pueblo language. 

wi'ski whiskey. Either borrowed directly 


24 See White, op. cit., p. 79 (no. 34). 

25 Op. cit., p. 138. 

26 Leslie A. White, Notes on the Ethnobotany 
of the Keres, Papers of the Michigan Academy of 
Science, Arts and Letters 30.557-568 (1944; pub- 
lished 1945), p. 559. 
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from English or from NMSp. giitisque 
(<Eng.). 

5.0. Most Spanish phonemes have more 
than one correspondence in Acoma. There 
are several reasons for this: (1) Often the 
environment conditions the reflex of a 
Spanish phoneme in Acoma. (2) There are 
several chronological layers of borrowings 
and we can assume that the rules for sub- 
stitution were not always the same. (3) 
Some words were borrowed indirectly from 
Spanish via a neighboring pueblo, thus re- 
flecting a different set of rules of substitu- 
tion. (4) There have been at least two 
dialects of Spanish in New Mexico during 
the last three hundred and fifty years. It 
has not always been possible to isolate these 
various factors, especially when we only 
have three or four examples of a given 
phoneme or phonemic sequence. 

5.1. We have already given the environ- 
mental conditioning factors under 3 when 
such factors were clear. In the following 
paragraphs we list multiple substitutions 
that are probably the result, at least in 
part, of environmental conditioning factors. 

There are four examples of nasal substi- 
tutes for Spanish initial voiced stops: beet, 
money, peaches and window. In money and 
window there is a nasal in the following 
syllable. However this factor is absent in 
the word for beet, and such an explanation 
would be rather far-fetched for peaches, 
even though the Spanish model (but not the 
Acoma form) does have a nasal. In addition, 
words like bank and Sunday have a phonetic 
shape similar to money and window but 
fail to show the nasal substitution. 

There are a few other multiple substitu- 
tions which may in part be the result of 
conditioning. These are: a and u </o, 
u/(other than the Acoma a after w); the 
three accent-vowel length patterns from 
Spanish stress; and the unaccented e < un- 
stressed /e/. We have noted in 3 that these 
changes tend to be found in certain environ- 
ments but general rules could not be made. 

Diagram A illustrates a set of conditioned 
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changes involving consonants, vowels and 
stress. 


SPANISH 


INTERMEDIATE 
STAGE 


ACOMA 
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i >*i) ~~ 
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u 

= —> Fy —>u 
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—, 

DracramM A 


The solid arrows represent regular condi- 
tioned substitutions, the broken arrows ir- 
regular or unexplained correspondences. The 
grave accent (‘) stands for any of the three 
accent-vowel length patterns. The inter- 
mediate stage has no reality but is set up 
to expedite the restatement of the rules of 
substitution, as follows: /b/ > *w; and in 
beet and window > m. Initially /f/ > p, 
medially > *w; and in feast day > h. 
/4, 6/ > *X. /u, o/ >*u; but > a irregu- 
larly in some words. Then moving from the 
intermediate stage to Acoma, the rules are: 
*wi > hi, *wu > wa, and elsewhere 
*w > w. 

5.21. Haugen, in discussing linguistic bor- 
rowing, has stated in effect that the more 
distorted words are assumed to be the early 
loans, while those more similar to their 
model are the late.” We have been unable 
to find any diagnostic features that make 


27 Kinar Haugen, The Analysis of Linguistic 
Borrowing, Lg. 26.210-231 (1950). Haugen’s state- 
ment on p. 216 reads: ‘‘Early loans are assumed 
to be the more distorted words, while the late are 
more similar to their models.’’ There is a differ- 
ence between ‘distorted words’ and what we have 
been calling irregular substitutions. 
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it possible to divide a large number of loan- 
words into chronological groups. Further, 
many Spanish words have a phonemic se- 
quence that can be interpreted in Acoma 
with no accommodation save that required 
by the allophonic differences of the two 
languages; for example, Spanish /péra/, 
Acoma bé:ra pears could have been borrowed 
at any period. 

There are three treatments of consonant 
clusters which presumably reflect different 
periods of borrowing. The cluster may be 
simplified, split with a vowel inserted, or 
retained. Unfortunately there are too few 
examples of the reflex of any one cluster. 
/ns/ is split in apple and is probably an 
older reflex than that found in principal, St. 
Francis and St. Lawrence where the /ns/ 
cluster is retained. /rk/ is simplified in 
Albuquerque and apricot but split in Wed- 
nesday. (However, we doubt that Albu- 
querque was borrowed before the word for 
Wednesday since the town was not founded 
until 1706 and did not become an important 
trading center until sometime later.) /rn/ is 
simplified in Friday but split in California. 
/ng/ is simplified in Sunday whereas all 
other nasal plus stop clusters are retained. 
The /kr/ cluster is retained in Christ, 
simplified in sexton; the similar /pr/ cluster 
is simplified in Protestant. It is very unlikely 
that Christ was borrowed later than sexton 
and Protestant, but the word was probably 
touched up at a later date by more fluent 
bilinguals.* 

Spanish words that end in /-n, -l, -r/ 
have two treatments in Acoma: (1) the 
consonant is dropped or (2) a vowel, i or a, 
is added. Probably those that drop the 
consonant (corral, Lent, prayer, St. John, 
St. Stephen and song leader) are earlier than 
those that add a vowel (bacon, beet, box, 
captain, coin, fiscal, hunter, mattress, melon, 
million, pie, principal, ribbon, sexton, sheep 
herder and train), but we can offer no sug- 
gestions as to what factors have operated 


28 See Haugen, op. cit., p. 216. 
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to produce the variation in the final vowel 
when the consonant is retained. 

Final /-s/ > either -Si or -si. The loans 
with -Si, cow, goat and Monday, may show 
older patterns of substitution. Kiddle re- 
ports (personal communications) that the 
/s/ in early American Spanish (and some 
current dialects) was a retroflex concave 
with a broadened contact of the tip. 

é is found in two words, chili and spoon, 
where 4% is expected. These words are 
probably older than curly, Matachina, mat- 
tress and pig (see 4.2 and 6.1). 

Stressed /i/ > a in two loans, chili and 
Spaniard. Both words have other features 
that mark them as either old Spanish loans 
or as interpueblo loans. 

There are a number of other words which 
show distortions of various kinds that are 
probably early. Goat shows a metathesis of 
the consonant cluster as well as final -3i for 
/-s/. Court, Catholic and Wednesday show 
reductions in the final syllable or syllables. 
Thursday has s < /x/. Peaches and Span- 
iard are irregular on several points. 

5.22. Trager has divided all the Spanish 
loanwords in Taos into three chronological 
groups but adds that “the separation is 
made in... [some] cases, I must admit, on 
the basis of the meaning of the words rather 
than from their form’’.?® In the present 
study we have grouped into different periods 
only those words for which we have evi- 
dence based on form. While the results are 
not as neat or all-inclusive as Trager’s, the 
material should be of more value to the 
historian and ethnologist. However, in two 
instances (Christ and Albuquerque) we have 
rejected the formal evidence for historical 
reasons; these examples thus serve to re- 
mind us that the formal evidence alone is 
not always conclusive. 

In the first few years of contact, pre- 
sumably before the mission period, the 
Acoma probably borrowed such terms as 
chili, peaches, cow, goat, and Spaniard. 


2 Op. cit., p. 158. 
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Words for the days of the week were bor- 
rowed early, as in Taos. Some religious 
terms, as Lent, prayer, St. John, St. Stephen, 
though early do not seem to be among the 
earliest terms. They were probably borrowed 
after the establishment of the mission in 
1628. Words for plants and animals were 
borrowed in all periods, while terms for 
material objects (as bacon, box, coin, mat- 
tress, ribbon, train) were borrowed in later 
periods. Most of the titles for officers seem 
to have been borrowed later than some, if 
not most, of the religious terms. 

5.3. We have indicated in 4.2 which 
words may have been spread by interpueblo 
borrowing and in 4.1 and 4.2 which words 
seem to reflect Spanish dialectal differences. 
We can be sure that many of the problem 
forms could be explained if we had fuller 
records of the loanwords in other pueblo 
languages, especially the Rio Grande groups 
where Spanish activity was concentrated. 
The only list available for a Rio Grande 
pueblo is Dozier’s for Tewa, and that ap- 
pears to be incomplete.*° It would also be 
desirable to have more information about 
New Mexico Spanish. Some of the words 
that seem to show /o/ > a in final position 
might have been borrowed from forms that 
have changed gender in New Mexico Span- 
ish. This explanation is most unlikely in the 
words for bishop and bull, but is at least 
plausible in such words as hour, gold and 
spoon. Trager notes a similar problem in the 
Taos word for oats.*! 

6.1. One new phoneme, 2, seems to have 
been introduced into the Acoma phonemic 
system as a result of Spanish contact. Z is 
found in only one non-Spanish word, Zi-Zi-, 
address form for sibling of the opposite sex. 
The term has not been reported as a kinship 


30 Robbins, Harrington and Freire-Marreco 
(op. cit., p. 108-117) give several items not listed 
by Dozier. This is surprising in light of the fact 
that Dozier is a native speaker of Tewa. 

31 Op. cit., p. 147. 
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term for any of the other Keres pueblos” 
nor do any of the non-Keres pueblos have 
such a form. Thus it would appear to be 
an innovation. It is quite possible that the 
form orignated in ‘baby talk’. The term 
fills a gap that would otherwise exist in the 
Acoma kinship system,* and is of the same 
general shape as other baby words, such as 
ya'ya* mama (compare Hopi yi:yi), 
dya:dya: daddy, mama: carry me, 

?4ma?dama I want to go to the toilet. If the 
term was borrowed from baby talk it 
probably would not be borrowed with a new 
phoneme. Spec?fically, it must have been 
borrowed from baby talk after the phoneme 
% had been introduced in Spanish loanwords. 
Additional evidence that the phoneme is 
new is found in the morphophonemic sys- 
tern: in place of the expected *Z-é alterna- 
tion there is a d¥-é alternation.*® 

Spanish loanwords have introduced some 
changes in the distribution of the phonemes. 
In native words, only the sibilant plus stop 
type of cluster is common, and the sibilant 
plus affricate cluster is found in one mor- 
pheme. The new nasal clusters can be in- 
terpreted as an extension of the existing 

3B ]sie Clews Parsons, The Kinship Nomen- 
clature of the Pueblo Indians, AA 34.377-389 
(1932). 

33 Parsons records the term in Laguna as a 
‘nursery term’ (Laguna Genealogies, Anthropo- 
logical Papers, American Museum of Natural 
History, 19.168, pt. 5 [1923]). 

Baby talk is recorded in Hopi by Mischa Titiev 
(Suggestions for Further Study of Hopi, IJAL 
12.89-91 [1946]) and Voegelin (op. cit., p. 50), and 
in Comanche by Joseph B. Casagrande (Comanche 
Baby Language, IJAL 14.11-14 [1948]). Baby talk 
in Comanche, as described by Casagrande, is very 
similar to Acoma, both in regard to use and pho- 
netic characteristics of the words. 

34See Barbara H. Mickey, Acoma Kinship 
Terms, SJA 12.249-256 (1956). Mickey (p. 252) 
states ‘‘It seems more probable that in view of 
the importance of reciprocity in the terminological 
relationships, the self-reciprocal term [%i-Zi-] 
belongs to the older system.’’ Other interpreta- 
tions are possible; see Wick R. Miller, Some Notes 
on Acoma Kinship Terminology, SJA 15.179-184 
(1959). 

35 The phonemes d¥ and t¥ also alternate. 
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pattern. The distribution of the nasal 
clusters, however, is not as free as that of 
the sibilant clusters. The nasal clusters are 
not found in initial position and the stop 
is never glottalized. We have no examples 
in our corpus of ng or ng. The other clusters 
(ns, gr, hy) are anomalous.* 

Other innovations include the use of r in 
initial position and the addition of a new 
allophone of n, namely [p], in the cluster nk. 

6.2. Only a limited part of the Acoma 
phonemic system is used to render Spanish 
words in Acoma. Glottalized consonants are 
not used in loans, nor are the dental and 
retroflex affricates. Unaspirated and aspi- 
rated stops and affricates are, for the most 
part, limited to accented and unaccented 
syllables respectively. The tonal accents 
and vowel cluster combinations are limited.*” 

Acoma speakers tend to interpret the 
Spanish phonemic system in terms of their 
own system. This is a feature characteristic 
of language contact and has been noted by 
many linguists.* We find it useful to dis- 
tinguish four general types of interpreta- 
tions: (1) Retention (/ABC/ > /abe/ 
or /xy z/). The system of the source lan- 
guage is kept intact, though there may be 
phonetic changes. (2) Over-differentiation 
(/ABC/ > /abe/ and /a!b' c!/). Over- 
differentiation often results when the source 
language groups two sounds into allophones 
of one phoneme while the borrowing lan- 
guage groups the same two sounds into two 
phonemes. But this is not always the case, 
as our material illustrates. (3) Under-dif- 
ferentiation (/ABC/ and /A'B'C!/ > 


36 The cluster sw is found in the English loan 
swé'ra, sweater. 

37 These remarks do not apply to derivations 
that show morphophonemic alternations (see 6.3). 

38 Haugen, op. cit.; Weinreich, op. cit.; and 
many others. Weinreich also used the terms ‘over- 
differentiation’ and ‘under-differentiation’ but in 
a somewhat different sense (p. 18-19). See also 
Weinreich, On the description of Phonic Inter- 
ference, Word 13.1-11 (1957). 
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/abe/). (4) Loss of pattern (ABC/ > 
/aq 2/).3 

Since Acoma has three series of stops and 
Spanish two, Acoma could retain this part 
of the Spanish system. But as a matter of 
fact only the voiceless series of Spanish is re- 
tained and then over-differentiated in 
Acoma, i.e., is split between the aspirated 
and unaspirated series. This fact is hard to 
explain. Aspirated stops (and affricates) are 
not found after the last tonal accent in 4 
word (thus the substitution of k for /k/ in 
cow). But the unaspirated stops are found 
in unaccented syllables if there is a follow- 
ing accent (thus *g instead of k could occur 
in basket, box, bucket, bullet; *b instead of p 
in pie, and so on). 

The Spanish voiced stops lose their pat- 
terning in Acoma, i.e. /b, d, g/ are usually 
reflected by w, r-t, g-k. This is not surpris- 
ing since Acoma has no phonemes that are 
phonetically comparable to the Spanish 
voiced stops. The pattern of the Spanish 
sibilants is also lost in Acoma, for /f, s, x/ 
are usually reflected by p-w, s-8, h-s. The 
Spanish nasals and semivowel are retained 
fairly well, but /r, r-, 1/ all fall together 
since there is but one Acoma liquid. Only 
two of the consonant cluster types are con- 
sistently reflected in Acoma, namely the 
nasal and sibilant clusters. 

Both Spanish and Acoma have a five 
vowel system, but the distinctive features 
of the back vowels are different. As a re- 
sult Acoma retains the Spanish patterning 
for all the vowels except the back vowels. 
Spanish stress is reflected by Acoma vowel 
length and tonal accent but with over- 
differentiation since Acoma has three pat- 
terns that are roughly similar to Spanish 
stress. 

6.3. Many of the Spanish loanwords have 


39 These four types are adequate for the exam- 
ples of the interpretation of Spanish in Acoma. 
One additional type listed by Weinreich, ‘reinter- 
pretation of distinctions’, is not found in our 
material. 
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been found in derivatives which undergo 
morphophonemic changes. It is interesting 
to see how these loans are treated. 

We have noted the alternation between 
aspirated and unaspirated stops. When 
such an alternation occurs the unaspirated 
stop must be taken as basic. In gi-wé-éugi 
he stuck out his tongue and k&coka he smoked 
the third person prefix is g-, the unaspi- 
rated consonant being basic; but in tti-wa- 
éugi I stuck out my tongue (dubitative) and 
tacaka I smoked (dubitative) the aspirated 
consonant must be taken as basic in the 
prefix. The stops in loanwords show both 
treatments but we have too few examples to 
offer any explanation as to why this should 
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be so. Thus the g-k alternation in tami-ku 
Sunday, tami-gi-zé on Sunday shows that 
the stop is morphophonemically unaspi- 
rated. On the other hand, there is no alterna- 
tion in mé-stu teacher, ?usurhé:stA-ni school, 
susumeé'sta'ni when I was in school *° (com- 
pare stiwake I got dressed, ?GiwAgéni clothes, 
stiwAgéni when I got dressed) and the stop 
is morphophonemically aspirated. 

The accent ablaut and alternation be- 
tween glottalized and unglottalized sono- 
rants have also been illustrated in the 
examples given above. 

40 The fact that the stop is part of a sibilant 


cluster makes no difference in the morphopho- 
nemic alternations. 
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9.2. Sound changes of the vowel have 
been shown to be complex, since they are 
involved with functions not entirely or- 
ganic. Some of the consonant shifts from one 
language to another are relatively simple 
compared with the vowel shifts. The change 
é > k has been discussed. A number of 
other changes, not all discussed by Boas and 
Haeberlin, have been. noted. Others dis- 
cussed by them have been augmented. It has 
also been noted that labial consonants are 
not numerous in any one language, but 
there is considerable shift in this class of 
sounds from language to language: some of 
these are noted below. The Salish forms for 
glosses cited without native forms appear in 
11, below. 

9.2.1. CA m > Kal, Cheh, m, Till w > 
S-D b: nose; oar, paddle (all except Till, 
Cheh); feed, four, heavy (Till lacking). 

CAm > Kal p > S-D b: coyote 

CA, Kal m > Till h: smoke 

CA, Kal, Cheh p > Till h: cat, year(time); 
bend (CA, Kal, Cheh); blow with mouth, hide 
(except Kal); swell, bubble (CA, Kal, Cheh); 
ten, thick 

CA, Kal, Cheh p’ > Till h: turn over 

9.2.2. Some changes involve the dentals, 
d and n, and y: CA d > Kal y(i) or zero: 
black CA q*ed, Kal q”ai; canoe CA 
t’ede?®, Kal X’iye?; comical CA x*ad, 
Kal x*ei; cover entirely, put away CA dalk”’, 
Kal ilk”; cross, go across CA dik*’, Kal 
i?ek” ; cross (form of) CA idx*, Kal a?ix"; 
go, pl. CA dex, Kal ?ix; ice CA sxtident, 
Kal ‘sxtiyoemtk”; shade CA @’ed, Kal @’ei; 
shake, rustle CA dit, Kal yi?u (ii?u); stingy 


CA duk*, Kal yeytik”e?; strong CA dolq”, 
Kal yoryo't. No examples of these words 
were found in the Coast languages. 

CA, Kal, Till, Cheh n > S-D d: mouse, 
eat, take small object, and many other ex- 
amples; and see list of suffixes 6.4. ‘ 

CA, Till n > Kal, S-D i or zero: tooth 
CA -ins, Till -a‘ns, Kal -eis, S-D -is. 

These shifts of d, n, and y, except n > 
S-D d, are few but point out certain direc- 
tions in which shifts may have come about. 

Two suffixes are listed for CA -in attempt, 
for which there are numerous examples, 
and -iden effort with only one example. 
Possibly -iden is a survival of some form 
which became -in. 

9.2.3. The relation of CA gw to Till ga 
and g¥ in some other languages was dis- 
cussed from the viewpoint of labialization 
and palatalization (9.1.5). The following 
are comparisons for CA, S-D gw > Kal, 
Cheh w(u) > Till g, g¥: baby; road, young 
person (CA, Till only—CA ciw’ is dim. of 
cigw youngest) ; ask for, blaze, burn (CA, Kal); 
breathe (CA pigw, Kal peu); buy, sell; dig 
out with stick; finish (CA, Kal); hairy, grassy 
(CA gwep, Kal up); high, see (Till not re- 
lated); step back (CA gwigwep, Kal n-u?eup 
lag behind); who CA ségwet, Kal suwét, 
Till gatu, S-D gwat, gwot; and suffixes 
cavity, heart (6.4). 

Many words of the vocabulary show 
agreement or slight shifts of palatals, al- 
though some do not conform with the rules 
adduced by Boas and Haeberlin. Since these 
words are not widely comparable, they are 
omitted, as well as the few words with 
differing use of glottal stops. 

9.2.4. The effect of CA s on vowels in 
juxtaposition is notable. From CA alone it 
seemed that the vowel initial must actually 
be a glottal stop, since s — V > y’. The 
possibility was tested for CA but no evi- 
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dence was found to support the assumption, 
and the same was true for Kal. However, 
comparison with other languages indicates 
some relation between s and y. Examples 
are few, but they show that the relation is 
not primarily one of glottalization. Compare, 
for example, Till ya, Cheh sa make; Till yil 
turn around, Cheh sil turn suddenly, cause 
dizziness. Cheh yons tooth, and yaptan tracks 
are discussed above; here the relation be- 
tween y- and s- nominalizer is of interest. 

Several examples from Kal are puzzling: 
imal’ it bubbled, bubbles rose, yeltmal’ it bubbled 
again. Possibly y < s-nominalizer, con- 
tracted with some other sound, or s > y 
before a vowel initial, exceptional in Kal. 

9.2.5. It has already been noted that CA 
d > Kal y(i), a change noted by Vogt and 
here amplified. The internal change s > y’ 
was noted for CA, but so far as I know the 
shift s > y was not. Boas and Haeberlin 
were at considerable pains to point out the 
shift 1 > i(y) in numerous Coast languages— 
sometimes the chief differentiation between 
several dialects—and i in Thompson for | in 
the neighboring inland languages, Lillooet 
and Shuswap. Unfortunately so few of the 
examples are formed from the same ele- 
ments as those of the present comparison 
that little can be done save to add a few 
examples. In CA d is a relatively rare 
sound; it is equivalent to Kal y(i), but I can 
see no relation between Kal d and Lillooet 
or Shuswap |. The examples following are 
few, but may prove helpful later. 

1 > y(i) or zero: in the act of Till -il, Kal 
-ilS, -al8, -ulS; Cheh -is, CA -i8; eye, fire Cheh 
-alis, Till -ais, -sis, -as, -is; forehead Till -als, 
Cheh -a‘is; surface of round object Till, 
Cheh -als, CA -i?*st, Kal -i(st). 

1 seems to be preserved by i or ? if its loss 
results in a cluster of two vowels. If, how- 
ever, | is part of a consonant cluster it may 
be completely lost: leg CA -alq-3en, Kal 
-aq-Sen (but long stiff object Kal -alq” as in 
CA); touch with foot CA tal’q, Kal taq. 

In the following example 1 > ?: be alive 
CA xel, Kal x*i?. 
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In Till } of CA is lost: bush, plant CA 
-elp, Till -ai, -i. 

A word is in order about the Comox 
change: | of some languages becomes y(i) in 
some words of Comox, and in other cases | 
seems to becomeu. The reason is that Comox 
W or wu may result from w derived from 
gw, in which case it may lose all vowel 
timbre except u, but when this happens 
there is a tendency to palatalize and | is 
drawn back to y position. The rounded 
vowel with | loss is therefore explained on 
the basis of the internal pattern of Comox. 
One interesting example is comparable: sing 
CA kvin, Kal kun, Comox wéwom, Pentlatch 
ldlom; cp. take one small object CA k*in, Kal 
kven. Therefore 1 > i is a relationship differ- 
ent from 1 > u(w), although the relation 
between i and u may be proved to be closer 
than is now evident. 

The shift from 1 to n in some Coast 
dialects is paralleled by the following: CA 
1 > Till, Cheh, Kal n: sprinkle CA til, Kal 
tin; heart, stomach, desire CA -ilgwas, Till 
yingas, Cheh -enwat, (-enawt, -inot) ; tobacco 
CA smil’x”, Kal somen’x”.? 

Change in the opposite direction n > | is 
shown: nine CA xaxan’tt, Kal xxan’tt, 
S-D xv6ldl;? cut with blade CA, Kal nié, 
S-D lit’ (Cheh X’e"é saw). 

9.2.6. Tendencies involving { are appar- 
ent, but examples are few. CA 1 > Kal I: 
belonging to CA ul-, Kal ul-; leaf CA pectile, 
Kal pictl; road CA nSegwel, Kal Su?Suwét; 
perforate CA lex”, Kal ix"; cavity (open) CA 
-gwil, Kal -e?ul (-eul); spear CA hgminon, 
Kal tu?min(tan). 

CA t > Kal t: burn, scorch CA tam, Kal 
lemq (femaq); on broad surface CA éat-; 
Kal d-. 

CA, Till § > Kal 1, I: ws CA -SeS, Kal 
-talt. 

CA, Kalt > Till s: alongside, beside CA 


1 TJAL 4.128-30. 

2 In this example, as in others, the consonant 
change, when affected by glottalization is pre- 
served, ie. 1 > n, and |’ > n’. 

3 Cp. IJAL 4.134. 
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-elniw’, Kal -Ine?ut, Till -asnegyu (side of 
body); breath CA -atqix”, Till -asti (-alqx). 

9.2.7. The lateral affricatives occur some- 
what sporadically in Inland Salish. Appar- 
ently CA and Spokan have t where other 
languages—Columbia, Pend d’oreille, San 
Poil, Lake—have A. Vogt has concluded that 
A exists in Kal only as deglottalized 4’, but 
Boas-Haeberlin have interpreted a few Kal 
examples as containing A. Since CA t’ > 
Kal 2’ is well established, it seems reasonable 
that t > A, but Vogt seems to rule out this 
change. 

CA t’ > Kal A: bitterroot CA spit’em, Kal 
sp’6\’om; canoe CA t’édex?*, Kal X’iyé; 
already CA t’i™, Kal X’e; arrive CA p’ut’, 
Kal pu’; hot CA t’aq (warm weather), Kal 
X’aq’; level, beat in contest CA Sat’, Kal 
SiX’; protrude (in oar, sun rises) CA t’i?*é, Kal 
A’eé (come in sight); slip off, out of place CA 
p’xt’, Kal p’id’ (pull off); swift, fast CA 
t’ax, Kal X’ax; take off clothes CA kit’, Kal 
kin’. 

9.2.8. The sound Z%, occurring in some 
Coast languages and rarely in CA, becomes 
y(i) in Comox. % seems to be related to ¢ of 
the Interior and possibly Till, but the evi- 
dence from this study is weak. 


10. The capacity of individuals to detect 
similarities between languages varies greatly, 
and cannot be explained by linguistic factors 
alone. Here only the probable relationships 
between linguistic and psychological factors 
will be suggested; they can be merely the 
most obvious, rough estimates of the complex 
problem. There are many polyglot Indians 
who are clever at detecting comparisons, 
some of which are linguistically unsound, but 
which may help in crossing linguistic 
barriers. 

Such individuals would, I think, easily 
detect the relation of S-D b and Interior m, 
and of d and n; many speakers would not. 
For this reason a Chehalis speaker might 
identify his language more closely with 
Coeur d’Alene or Kalispel than with Tilla- 
mook or Snoqualmie. But at the same time 
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the Chehalis would have to determine a 
transition between the k-sounds and the 
é-sounds. The speaker of Upper Chehalis 
probably could and would do this more 
readily than the Coeur d’Alene because 
Chehalis has all phases of the transition, k, 
ky, and ¢, whereas Coeur d’Alene uni- 
formly has ¢ and none of the k series.* 

Interwoven with the consonant changes is 
the difference of vowels—a > i, i > a, 
i> u,u > i. Not only do the vowels change 
from word to word, but often several changes 
occur in the same word. Certainly the 
processes of vowel change serve to disguise 
the relationship. For example, in the second 
person independent pronouns Till ungi, Cheh 
nawe, S-D dégwi all consonants and vowels 
are changed and only careful comparison can 
show the relationship which is very real. 

Moreover, elision takes place in different 
directions. If a speaker is accustomed to 
stem consonants separated by a vowel, as in 
Coeur d’Alene, and hears a barrage of con- 
sonants instead; if he is accustomed to stress 
on the stem vowel and encounters it several 
syllables forward; and if all the vowels in 
the word are of a different quality from those 
to which he is accustomed, he would doubt- 
less find the whole word incomprehensible. 
All these are differences between Coeur 
d’Alene and Kalispel, the most closely re- 
lated of the languages compared. 

If the speaker is accustomed to a com- 
bination of object-subject pronominal suf- 
fixes separately articulated, as they are in 
Snoqualmie, he can hardly be expected to 
understand a combination of -cid-ted which 
appears as -cn in Coeur d’Alene, even if it 
were not involved with the simpler changes 
previously mentioned. 

It has been shown that Kalispel and 
Chehalis tend to emphasize, by accent and 


4 Since I arrived at this conclusion Marian W. 
Smith told me that all the Salish she knows, 
mainly from the Puget Sound region, easily trans- 
literate b to m, and d to n, and realize that they 
do. But they do not as easily identify ¢ with k, 
if at all. 
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possibly by elision, the end of a word, 
whereas Coeur d’Alene retains the beginning 
of a word: because CA ay’nft, Kal neli; two 
CA #ésal, Cheh sale. This tendency would 
make a great difference in listening to rapid 
speech. 

These are all questions affected by inter- 
locking phases of phonetics. If they are 
considered in connection with morphological 
changes, they become even more compli- 
cated. The possessive pronouns, though 
showing definite relationships when isolated 
and compared, are an example of several 
points that have been made: S-D ac-, ac- 
my, is a long way from Cheh on- and CA 
hin-. Even in two languages as closely re- 
lated as Coeur d’Alene and Kalispel CA 
in- your, and Kal in- my, must be confusing. 
Surely Kal ge?- our, in the same series has 
nothing obviously in common with Till 
-yit, Cheh -é, S-D -til, or CA -xt. 

Even more strange would seem the com- 
bination of subjective-possessive prefixes to 
form the continuative transitives. In Coeur 
d’Alene and Kalispel the order of compound- 
ing is subject-possessive-nominalizer-con- 
tinuative-stem, and possibly one or more 
suffixes, but the forms disguise the basic 
principle which would doubtless not be 
realized by any speaker of either language. 
Compare for example, I am seeing you CA 
k*i?'c-gwit-em and Kal kuyes-uit-em; you 
are seeing me CA ¢ini?'c-gwi¢-om and Kal 
ku?as-uié-om. 

The comparative vocabulary, a large part 
of which consists of suffixes, shows that there 
are many similar, some identical, elements 
in any two of the languages. But in a com- 
parison of words formed of these elements, 
exact correspondences are few. A major 
reason is that elements are selected and 
combined from different viewpoints, and so 
far there is no rule by which a viewpoint 
can be predicted. The dog is an animal 
known to the Indians from prehistoric times. 
It is difficult to understand why, even if a 
descriptive word were thought to be neces- 
sary, the Coeur d’Alene and Kalispel would 
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describe it on the pattern it has little wrinkles 
on the sole of the foot. 

The cat is a more recent acquisition. The 
Salish took over the name with the animal 
in forms like CA, Kal pus, S-D pfgpis. From 
this example two points are clear: u > i, 
and piSpi8 is a duplicated form suggesting a 
plural. The linguist would be intrigued by 
the fact that in Till the reduplicated vowel 
changes to i for plural, but this is of no help 
to a speaker or hearer, and does not explain 
why two plural forms should be selected to 
form the singular of a borrowed word. Possi- 
bly the viewpoint is an isolated one, but in 
several Salish languages words have been 
borrowed from English in the plural, rather 
than singular forms. And why did the Coeur 
d’Alene select paldms for prune when most of 
their borrowed words came from French (la 
prune, les prunes)? And why did they 
choose the English plural epls for their 
singular apple? 

Examples of different viewpoints con- 
structed on Salish principles are: CA cs-in- 
é’ém-ap door, at-the-back-surface; Kal k*: at- 
n-¢’am-é(p) door, under-surface-at-bottom; CA 
s-¢’am-fp-ons lower jaw, chin, what-is-(at)- 
bottom-(of)-teeth; Kal k*:i-?épe? jaw, chin, 
chew-bottom-(of-teeth); CA s-é-his-mon eye; 
Kal é-k*o-A’ti(stan) eye; CA s-tet-t’em- 
{l’k*x2?-us forehead, what-is-over-forehead-face 
(eyes); Kal son-t’am-u?s-tis forehead, what- 
1s-in-place-between-the-eyes. 

Probably all five languages have a general 
stem for describing body-parts and the like. 
In CA and Kal it is ¢’xem or a slight variant; 
in Till the corresponding stem is no?, related 
to, probably the same as, the stem na, be in 
place, and the prefix n- in place, all in their 
turn related to CA hin- and Kal n- place. 
Such correspondences are very convincing 
when seen in a list made by a linguist, but it 
would be surprising indeed if the Tillamook 
understood either the Coeur d’Alene or 
Kalispel words for forehead when his own is 
sna als, literally, face is in place, constructed 
on the same pattern. 

A few other compounds built upon selec- 
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tion are given in literal English translation: 
amiable person = person-on-whom-decency- 
has-become; companion = they-are-in-a-posi- 
tion-of-readiness; dwarf =  sobbing-person; 
guardian spirit = person’s-disposition; horse 
= elk-stock; nagger = voice-echoes; pasture = 
place-where-stock-come-to-a-halt; play cards = 
bore-oneself-artificially; snail = repeatedly-it- 
dampens-here-and-there; withdraw = lengthen- 
little-by-little. 

Still another example of changed view- 
point is in the nouns incorporated in the verb 
complex. In CA incorporated nouns are: 
behavior, camas, food, horse, house, person, 
year. In Kal they are: children, food, heart 
(mind), metal, person. The only one with 
comparable forms in the two languages is 
food CA -ilen Kal -elan (Cheh -itan). In Cheh 
there are incorporated nouns for: arrow, food, 
panther, wedge. Obviously, then, though the 
grammatical principle of nominal incorpora- 
tion is the same in all three languages, the 
words compounded on the principle are 
probably not mutually intelligible. 

Variation in the final effect of a language 
even greater than those just illustrated is 
secured by the way the elements and words 
are arranged, that is, by syntax, which 
probably makes more difference to the unac- 
customed ear than any other factor in the 
sound of a language as a whole. The greatest 
syntactic difference is in the sentence struc- 
ture of Cheh and 8-D, as compared with Till, 
CA and Kal. 

In Cheh and S-D the verbal modifier 
carries the personal pronoun, thus becom- 
ing an intransitive finite verb, whereas in 
Till and the Interior languages all except in- 
dependent pronouns are a part of the verbal 
complex, adverbs being uninflected. Surely 
a sentence set up as in Cheh swiftly-I the- 
running would not be recognizable to the 
Till, CA, or Kal-speaker who would say 
swiftly I-am-running, even if all the elements 
were the same, as of course they are not, 
though some can be shown to be related. 
If the position of words or free particles is 
changed, the stranger may possibly, with a 
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little practice, catch on to the meaning, but 
if bound elements attach themselves to 
parts of the sentence in an entirely different 
order, even analogy may be completely 
disguised. 

Moreover, the list of independent syn- 
tactic elements shows very little phonetic 
correspondence. Since connectives are of 
great. frequency in all utterances, they must 


be a major factor in determining or prevent- 


ing intelligibility. 

It seems therefore that we are in a posi- 
tion to distinguish some factors, besides 
phonetics, that enter into the definitions of 
a linguistic family, a sub-group, a language, 
and even a dialect. The comparison of de- 
tails—sounds, bound and free elements, 
vocabulary—points to a large category that 
would correspond with a term like ‘Indo- 
European family.’ Some of these details, 
and the structure of the utterance set off the 
Coast division from the Interior division, 
but do not include Till. This subdivision 
would correspond with Romance, Germanic, 
or Slavic of the Indo-European family. 
From their structure and pattern of composi- 
tion Cheh and S-D would be classified as 
separate languages of the Coast division, the 
differences being at least as great as those 
between English and German, or English and 
French, if not greater.’ Till would be a lan- 
guage because of its unintelligibility to a 
Cheh or Snoqualmie speaker, and its syn- 
tactic structure, being more nearly like that 
of the Interior languages, would have to be 
considered transitional as to its divisional 
affiliation. ® 

Coeur d’Alene and Kalispel are more 
closely related than any two of the languages. 
I know from experience that many separate 
Kal words are intelligible to some Coeur 
d’Alene speakers, although the languages as 
a whole are not. The relation of the languages 
to each other would correspond to that be- 


5 Marian W. Smith says her Salish friends say, 
“Chehalis is different from Puyallup; Snoqualmie 
and Puyallup are alike, only a little bit different’. 

6 Cp. IJAL 16.157-67. 
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tween English and Dutch, or Spanish and 
French; it is probably not as close as that 
between Spanish and Italian or Portugese. 

Finally, the slight differences between 
Snoqualmie and Duwamish would illustrate 
what we may call dialects. The languages 
are mutually intelligible, but differ in certain 
respects not too cumbersome or interlocking 
for comprehensibility. 

Of the five languages dealt with in this 
comparison Chehalis and Snoqualmie-Du- 
wamish are typically Coastal, Coeur d’Alene 
and Kalispel are typically Interior, and 
Tillamook, though geographically on the 
Coast, shows important affiliations with the 
Coast division, and others with the Interior, 
the latter being largely structural.’ The posi- 
tion of Tillamook should therefore be con- 
sidered from the viewpoint that it is the 
southernmost Salish language on the Coast, 
being separated from Chehalis, its nearest 
Salish neighbor on the north, by Chinookan 
and Athabaskan. 

The conclusions here formulated, many of 
them tentative, clearly indicate that criteria 
for classification must be qualitative and 
quantitative. The quality of change is inter- 
locking, few forms are clearly and simply 
comparable—there are always qualifications 
of one kind or another. In one language a 
change may have taken place completely, as 
k to é, but often it is only a partial change. 
Emphasis by the speakers of a language 
may completely disguise an element in com- 
parison, and often such emphasis will be 
shown in more than one direction. Before 
we can determine how closely two languages 
are related, the significance of certain cri- 
teria should be defined and agreed upon at 
least in a general way. Such significance 
should be determined by the languages as 
a whole, by the total effect of interlocking 


7 Marian W. Smith tells me that this position, 
determined from internal linguistic evidence, 
corresponds with that of the distribution of cul- 
ture traits as well. Cp. IJAL 16.162-3 in which 
Swadesh summarizes the influence of intruding 
tribes and resultant migration. 
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factors, and not merely by fortuitously 
selected phonetic elements alone. 

This discussion and the conclusions 
reached readily explain why it is hard for me 
to accept Morris Swadesh’s mathematical 
approach to establishing a Salish chronol- 
ogy.* In this criticism it must be remembered 
that Swadesh and I have had somewhat 
different purposes in mind. He is primarily 
interested in reconstructing original forms, 
and secondarily in establishing criteria for 
intelligibility. He has applied a method that 
might be used for English or other Indo- 
European languages where historical mate- 
rials, though far from ideal, are available for 
little more than a millenium. We are dealing 
with languages with no history except the 
internal evidence of their content. Swadesh 
operates with 165 ‘basic’ items common to 
the many Salish languages with which he 
deals, most of them suffixes or monosyllabic 
independent stems; I have dealt with only 
five languages in their entirety. He has as- 
sumed arbitrary time periods for divergence; 
I have been concerned with the details of 
divergence, and feel incapable of attribut- 
ing a development to one temporal period 
rather than another. 

I cannot agree with Swadesh’s method 
for several reasons. The circumstances of 
recording most of the Salish materials, the 
extreme complexity of the development of 
the languages and the peculiarity of their 
distribution prevent me from assigning even 
phonetic developments to relative chronol- 
ogy. I do not feel justified in accepting with- 
out question the priority of a vowel i over 
a or u, of p over h, of k over @, of r over l, 
to cite only a few of the most outstanding 
examples. Therefore the assignment of any 
such developments as ‘original’ or proto- 
Salish seems arbitrary. 

The importance of interlocking processes 
within the languages dealt with has been 
stressed, and the fact that these are inter- 
dependent rather than independent makes 


8 IJAL 16.157-67. 
® Lg. 28.232 ff. 
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it impossible to attribute much weight to 
any single one, as it is necesary to do by 
Swadesh’s method. 

In spite of these stipulations, if we view 
the two attempts at classification, those of 
Boas and Swadesh, and try to fit the five 
languages here treated into the categories 
they devise, we find differences of detail, but 
not of general principles. Boas’ classification 
is not markedly different from Swadesh’s, 
which is of course more refined. This dis- 
cussion may corroborate Swadesh’s sugges- 
tion that Tillamook should constitute a 
‘division’ of the Coast languages. I predict 
that it may eventually be combined with 
one of the Interior divisions, but so far 
lack the materials to prove it. At the mo- 
ment I am satisfied to accept the Swadesh 
classification of Snoqualmie-Duwamish as a 
part of the ‘South Georgia Branch of the 
Coast Division;’ and of Upper Chehalis as a 
part of the ‘Olympic Branch of the same 
Division,’ of Kalispel as a subdivision of the 
‘Okanagon Group of the Interior Division,’ 
and of Coeur d’Alene as a separate ‘Group of 
the Interior Division.’ 

Basically therefore the discrepancies re- 
sulting from three types of approach—Boas’ 
comprehensive and intuitive, based on re- 
connaissance and some intensive study of 
limited subjects, Swadesh’s based on mathe- 
matical comparison, and my own, based on 
intensive analysis and comparison—are so 
slight as to be negligible in a final classifica- 
tion. 


11. The comparative vocabulary is given 
primarily for the convenience of students of 
Salish, as well as for reference in this work. 
Nouns and stems from a very large compara- 
tive corpus were chosen for citation here only 
if available for at least three of the five lan- 
guages studied, but it is by no means as- 
sumed that all the comparisons are cognates. 

A secondary result of vocabulary study is 
related to determining a basic vocabulary 
for statistical purposes. Outstanding is the 
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fact that few words or stems containing 3, r, 
R, or r*, are included. Words in which they 
occur are unusual in English, that is, they 
are not considered ‘basic’. They are, of 
course, frequently used in Coeur d’Alene, 
but would not be asked for by someone 
trying to secure a basic vocabulary. Many 
such words have, therefore, been included in 
the discussion of r. 

Another difficulty of vocabulary hunting 


is the fact that many words of this compari-- 


son are entered under words that differ 
from those of the elementary vocabularies 
from which other comparisons were taken, 
for example, words for cougar, lynx, panther, 
all of which may be confused by English 
speakers; words for bite, chew, gnaw, and 
mouse, which are actually very closely re- 
lated—according to Swadesh working with 
his ‘basic’ vocabulary these are ‘in the 
English count but not in the Salish’ (IJAL 
16.161). The Cheh pasdiqs mosquito, mon- 
ster-nose is comparable with CA pisi8 pl. 
objects are big, and not with the CA and Kal 
words that mean long-end; all doubtless 
refer to a mythological creature, and are 
not basic at all, but derivative. However, 
Kal spasdqs nose, big-end is almost identical 
with the Cheh word for mosquito. 

In this vocabulary nouns given as cog- 
nates may be comparable when analyzed, as 
CA wolf, Kal glutton; sweathouse is CA 
place-in-which-one-burtes-himself and prob- 
ably Kal body-buried; both are explained by 
the stem bury and the affixes. Sweathouse is 
probably basic to these, and of course not 
to English, cultures. Kal p’oxtt parent, is 
probably not a cognate of CA pipe?” father, 
but many kin terms are cognates, and few 
stand for the same relationships even in 
two languages. 

All stems given for approach have a more 
specific meaning and CA @’ite?*- is a prefix, 
but CA @’ih means get close to, come near, and 
may be basic. The comparison given here 
under borrow would point to Interior k > 
Coast é u > i, but Till Git and Cheh 
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éa'ya? borrow are almost certainly com- 
parable with CA éit give, rather than with 
kul borrow. 

Another inadequacy of vocabularies is 
the recording of only one English meaning 
for a large number of specific stems. There 
can be little doubt that the stems listed 
under feed are cognates, but the meaning 
given for CA is share food, and it may apply 
to Till and S-D as well, but for them the 
meaning is cited as give. These interpreta- 
tions of give (> borrow, share food, feed) 
create problems in a vocabulary count. A 
somewhat different kind of example is illus- 
trated by CA stems cut with blade; cut with 
shears; cut across, off, crop; cut diagonally; cut 
one strand of; cut several strands; cut with ax; 
sever by pounding. All are basic words, but 
from the interpretation of the material at 
hand cannot be compared linguistically, be- 
cause they are not similars. We have been 
able to include only two of these because of 
the manner in which the vocabularies have 
been treated. There are many examples of 
this kind. Some differences in meaning have 
been indicated in parentheses under the 
entries given; a complete analysis of nouns 
is impossible because of the arrangement. 

One result of the comparison is funda- 
mental to a study such as Swadesh’s and 
gives rise to certain doubts and questions: 
how are examples of these kinds to be 
counted? Is cut to be a standardfor compari- 
son or should the specific stems be basic? 
There are many Salish stems for go, few for 
come, the latter being modified from the 
stem go by directional affixes or adverbs; go 
is as basic to Salish as do or make are to 
English. None of these except go is included 
in Swadesh’s list. The stem xui one goes, 
must be general in Salish, but there is an- 
other, plural go, which seems to be specific 
and probably varies from language to lan- 
guage. We have listed only three of these 
under go, and one, the same for one goes under 
come; even here the Till ak, uk probably 
means fetch, go for, or carry, possibly bring. 


We have put carry under bring because it 
cannot be differentiated from carry in hand, 
hold, carry on back, carry a load. In the long 
run these are important differences from any 
standpoint, but particularly from that of 
comparison. They are all the more significant 
when an attempt is made to reduce them to 
a count. Many kinds of judgment, quali- 
tative and quantitative, must be made for 
statistical purposes. The reduction to a per- 
centage of a tenth of one per cent seems un- 
justified when the original materials from 
which it is derived are so vague and inexact. 


NOUNS 


baby CA gugwaxtil’t, Kal loxté(It), Till 
gaakal, gaqha'l, Cheh sq”ay4-il; bone CA 
se’am’, Kal sc’om’, Cheh Saw, Saw’, S-D 
Saw’; boy CA titw’it, Kal Ktetew’it, Till 
dut’iyilhu, S-D tat’Aéas; cat CA pus, Kal 
pus, S-D pf8pis; chest CA st’4m’aqs, Kal 
séé’amax"ct, Cheh tex"c; cougar CA swa?s, 
Till daty#-sit (panther), Cheh swawa?, 
sxéwus; coyote CA smiyiw, Kal spiliyé (Sa- 
haptin spilyai), Cheh snekil, S-D sbyaw. 

flesh, body, meat CA sqilté, Kal sqelté, 
Cheh s&i-c (beef, venison); friend CA slaxt, 
Kal soal’Axt, Cheh siaflax*elp, S-D ci?dya; 
frog CA wart, Kal tom’tam’4, Till wegeq’, 
S8-D swadq’aq’; hair CA éxpqinon, Kal 
sk’alts’omépqon, Till tawingan, tawingoen, 
Cheh sé’as; hand CA sc’fy’xtt, Kal éells, Till 
éal4S, nox?4yata, Cheh éal8, kélix, S-D 
éaleS; iron, metal CA w’dl’w’ol’im’, Kal 
uwlulim, Till gulgulu; lake CA éxtq’elay’, 
Kal Gq’alf, Till z4-lat, Cheh call; lynx CA 
p’#t’on, Kal sangect, Till ?ahéi, Cheh 
p’at’ém. 

man CA sqil’tumx’, Kal sqalomix”, Till 
t’iyilhu, Cheh sttarm8, S-D stobS; money, 
valuables CA wolwolim, Kal w'lu'lim, Till 
k’inw4i; mosquito CA _ scdsalqs, Kal 
c’asaliq(s), salags, Till sé’igiu, Cheh pasd-iqs; 
mother CA nine?®, Till déwa, Cheh k’6:i, 
S-D q’uy’; ,mouse CA  sk*'‘it’en’, Kal 
kwék*tene?, Cheh sk’’at’4:n’, S-D(ca)- 
k'4?tid; muscle, sinew CA tins, Kal tiné, 
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Cheh te'nS; neck CA sconé’émecan, Kal 
séé’emelps, ¢aspin, Till st’é4hsu, Cheh scis- 
pon, @’ispen; nose CA sni?@’émi?'qs, Kal 
sp’es4(qs), Till w&qsen, Cheh maqson. 

oar, paddle CA t’iéemon, Kal X’amidten, 
Till x#ut, Cheh xo'mt; parent CA pipe?# 
(father), Kal p’oxtit, Cheh pipa, S-D sxal; 
people CA stint (Indian), Till snawin (—of 
house), Cheh sS8ama‘lax”; person, Indian CA 
stint, Kal sqélix’, sqalix’, Till gatu, stiwal, 
Cheh nulté-ms; road CA niégwel, Kal 
Su?guw’él, Till Sigal, 85ga-t, Cheh Sawt (mar- 
mot trail). 

sand CA sq’sepq’e?*pine?®, Kal sq’e'pé- 
(ne?), Till saa‘tu, Cheh titalb; shaman CA 
t’e?*k~{ls, Till huténen, Cheh tex*ndlaki 
(—for hunters); skin, hide CA pékut, Kal 
q’ett’, Till stugaegé, Cheh A’et, sir’et; 
skunk CA se’ésap, Kal xstéye?, Till shélén, 
Cheh sméryin’; smoke CA smé?ot, Kal 
sem/’ot, Till shili-}, Cheh sq’ox”, S-D paldq’; 
spring (of water) CA swa?itn’, Cheh molec; 
star CA ste’éx"uncut, Kal tk*ktisem, Till 
syekilu, Cheh iat’is; stomach CA 
sté’emigwol, Till wiyac, Cheh k” a:san, 
S-D @ek’la; stone, rock CA Set’ot’, Kal 
ssen’8, Till Sen&, Cheh spatd:len; summer 
CA y’alstg, Till qa?his, gish4wus, Cheh 
molé, malt; sun, month CA aldérens, Kal 
sk*kul’il’, spq’anf, Till tu-xtean,S-D shik’ al; 
sweathouse CA _ hiniléq’ancuten, Kal 
selaq’i(st), Cheh q’4:?tan. 

tail CA séstiipsen, Kal sups, Till suhs, Cheh 
sé‘psens; thunder CA st’art’ari?'m, Kal 
st’elt’al4?m, Cheh stoq*; toenail CA 
k”axqin’Sen, Till q’axSen, Cheh papdaison, 
S-D cix*éx"Sed; tongue CA tix*ct, Kal 
tix”eté, Cheh tex”cl; tooth CA xé#lex¥, Kal 
xaléx”, Cheh yans; track CA sxtiyen, Kal 
sxtiten, Cheh ydpten; tree CA sxetsét’, 
Kal essi_ , Cheh 4’eA’8, S-D st’ak*ab. 

water CA sik’e?#, Kal séutk” (body of —), 
Till qeeu, qiu, q’eu, Cheh qa‘, qa*, S-D 
qo?; wife, woman CA smiy’em, Kal som?ém, 
Till égas, Cheh ¢awt, éa:waclon, kYool; 
wolf CA ant’al’Ane?”, Kal nt’aldne? (glut- 
ton), Till iissh4lu, Cheh sqené-nion, qenwiton ; 
woman, wife CA smiy’e2m, Kal sem’ém. Till 
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swi'léc, Cheh sli-nai; wood, stick CA slip’, 
Kal luk’, Till q’a, q’seh; woods, forest CA 
sni?'siydlalq’, stestil’umx”, Kal nk*ect, Till 
sgunil, Cheh sxaA, S-D xaX’; year, time CA 
spinté, Kal spente¢, Till shunteé, Cheh 
pan(x”), S-D p’atk~ (time, ago); young person 
CA stciw’tems (youngest), Kal sk*k*’ imalt, 
Till sigaqén, Cheh 14? yi. 


STEMS 


A 


ache, be ill CA e’ar, Kal e’al, Till X’at, Cheh- 


ais, S-D xat; all CA melk*’, Kal milk™’, Till 
xulaq, Cheh x¥aqo?, S-D bak’, bak’; angry 
CA Rey, Kal aim, Till lis, qez, Cheh 
saq-aq, S-D xec; annoy CA pus, Kal me?, 
Cheh e’a'y’; approach CA @’it#?* (be near), 
Kal @1i?t (—from rear), Cheh @is (one 
comes), S-D @it; ask for CA sigw, Kal seu, 
sew, Till sgay, Cheh sa‘w-lax”; assemble, 
crowd CA yaR, Kal ya, iya?. 

bad CA @’xs, Kal @’es, Till tis, Cheh xas, 
S-D galeb; bald, bare CA taq’, Kal foq”’, Cheh 
toq’’-ays; bark (of dog) CA wih, Kal uh-em, 
Till wahan; barter, trade CA id, Kal ne-?ix", 
Till way-xx (buy); be, have CA &pt, Kal ept, 
Till qew, na, Cheh wi, we, S-D a(c); 
bend CA pen’, Kal pin’, Till su-y, siyu, Cheh 
pan (fall); big, pl. CA pis-i8, Kal k*tun, Till 
hus; big, s. CA xay’-xiy’, Till ten, Cheh 
taw, S-D xek”; bite, chew CA k*'i?:, Kal 
kv’ e?, Till @ig, Cheh k” ay, S-D k” a?; 
blanket CA sic’, Kal sic’, Cheh sac’ (pin —); 
blaze, burn CA gwel, Kal w'l, 0:1, Till huq; 
bleed CA t’xk*-s, Kal mol’, Till ki-wu, Cheh 
qe’, q*il, S-D tolil; blow with mouth CA pux”, 
Kal pux’, Till hus, Cheh pox”; blue CA 
qin, Kal q*in, Cheh q*e*x, S-D q’’ex” 
(green); blue, green CA q*un, Kal qYai 
(green); boil, bubble CA mal’, Kal mal’, 
Cheh lepam; borrow CA kut, Kal kul, Till 
cil, Cheh éo-ya?; break (hard object) off CA 
dax, Till taq; break (stiff object) CA q’aw, 
Kal q’a?u, Till hok, hk, Cheh xed’, S-D 
x¥0X’, x*iA’; bring, carry CA uk’, Kal ?uk’, 
Till ak, uk, aaha, Cheh e’x”; burn CA gweel, 
Kal u'lip, Till kan-an (broil), Cheh kawn, 
S-D xod; burn, cook CA q”el, Till k’el-us 
(bake), Cheh q’vt’, k’ut; burn, scorch CA 














No. 1 


tam, Kal lem’q, tem’aq, Till t’an; bury 
leq’, Kal laq’, Till liq’, Cheh nom§$; buy, sell 
CA tegw, Kal teu, Till wayax, Cheh loq, 
8-D tagw. 

call, summon CA gwunit, Till gahas, Cheh 
qe’we, S-D molé; cheat CA qvil, Kal q”il, 
Cheh molok”, S-D k’a-k’al (fool); clean, 
sweep, brush CA x*ak”, Kal xuk, Till 
k’unox, S-D t’ex”; climb CA @igw-vul, Kal 
éi?w-uls, Till eq-il, Cheh 4’aq”, S-D k*at-aé; 
cold CA sul, Kal sol, sul, Till xaal, xial, Cheh 
x18; comb CA gweS, Kal u8, Till c’us, Cheh 
Aap-ay; come (cp. go) CA xui, Kal xui, Till uk, 
ak; cook CA q’ el, Kal q*al’-ep (—in pit), 
Till k’el, Cheh q’vl (scald), S-D kal, q”ol; 
cough CA p’&éx*-i?'t, Kal txu, Till xeh?a, 
Cheh xo°?xo, S-D toq’; cross, go across CA 
dik”, Kal ni-?ek* (—river), Till texun, 
Cheh te'w; cross, form of CA idx”, Kal 
a?ix”, Cheh k’ulq’; cry, weep CA c’u?um, 
Till tex, Cheh §?0'm, S-D xab; cut, crop CA 
x*at, Kal x*t, Till xut’ (crop), xud’ (cut 
across), Cheh q’ux’, S-D x*ods (sharp); 
cut with blade CA nié’, Kal nié’, Till Sed’, 
Cheh 4’eé (saw), S-D hie’, leé. 

deaf CA taq (cover), Kal tq (touch), Till 
tq, S-D k*ad; dig in ground CA Sec, Kal 
ciq’, Till gaq’, Cheh ce-q”, dig out with stick 
CA gwic’, Till gac’i, Cheh wic’; dirty CA 
gey’-Ziy’ (ugly), Till ¢irs (bad), Cheh q*erc, 
tit, S-D éak”, Zayk”’; dive CA us-ilS (—from 
land), Kal ?us, Cheh i-so? (sink); dizzy CA 
sel, Kal sal, Cheh sa:w; do, make, fix CA 
k’ul’, Kal k’ul’, Till ya, Cheh sa; do thus CA 
axil, Kal ?axil, Cheh en, S-D xa?al; drag, 
pull CA cxex”, Kal ck”, Till t’i:gi, S-D t*ab; 
drink CA oq*s, Kal sus, Till xqi, Cheh qo’; 
drip, drop, leak CA Raw, Kal au, Till zagus 
(drip on), taé (drop), Cheh apx”, éal, S-D 
bad; eat CA iten, Kal ?itn, Till iton, Cheh 
eton, S-D olad; eight CA hein’, Kal 
he?enom, Till tq-eti, Cheh ca‘mos, S-D 
tq’q’-ati. 

fall, person, sg. CA t’ek’-vk*’, Kal tkw’- 
uk”’, Till tak-k’; fast, swift CA t’ax, Kal 
X’ax, Till éenux, Cheh xax’-uq’, xax”, S-D 
at; fat CA q’uc, Kal q’uc, Till q’auc, q’iuce, 
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S-D x"os; fear CA xil, Kal xel, Till xaé, 
x"ayes, S-D tasxac; feed CA em (share food), 
Kal ?em’, Till awa (give), Cheh om, S-D ab 
(give) ; finish CA gweey’, Kal wi, ui?, Till yul, 
Cheh na‘m (—belt), S-D xuy’; first, ahead 
CA Si” t, Kal si?it, S-D Sadst; five CA cil, 
Kal cil, Till ¢’xes, Cheh ce'laés, S-D coalac; 
flood CA p’er (excess), Kal mol’ip, Till al-il; 
follow CA caqip, Kal e?utep, Till daak, han, 
Cheh pay; forbid, prevent CA qix*, Kal 
xe?n, Cheh xe‘p’; four CA mus, Kal mus, 
Till wis, wus, Cheh mo's, S-D babos. 

gather CA tix”, Kal tix”, tix*, Till x*al, 
Cheh xoq”, S-D ?olax; give CA tit, Kal 
x10’, Till awa, Cheh éa‘t; go out CA acqe?®, 
Kal %ocqe?, Till usqe, Cheh %’aq, S-D 
Sez-al; go, pl. CA dax, Till tiut, tiit, Cheh 
yan’ (go home); go, sg. CA xui, Kal xui, Till 
xal, xal, Cheh wak” (sg., pl.), S-D ?ox*; 
good CA xs, Kal xes, Till ak, uk, hutasn, 
Cheh ay, ui, S-D xat; hard CA éa:i, Kal t’as, 
Till tas, Cheh xot; have, exist, be CA pl, 
Kal epl, Till ah; heavy CA xem, Kal xem, 
Cheh xe?m, S-D xab, xeb; hide CA Ripilé 
(person —), Kal wek*, Till ihig, yahg, Cheh 
itpx”, S-D éaZ, ac; high, up CA gwis, Kal 
n-uis, Till gis, gus, S-D aq’; hit, pound CA 
ti?', Kal te?, Till sa, Cheh talc, tap, S-D 
tic; hit, touch with hand CA taq, Kal tq, S-D 
t’aq’; hit with stick, club CA xet, Kal sp’, 
Till ziw, Cheh sap’, S-D ax"; hold, grasp, 
take one CA k*in, Kal k*in, kun, Till #8, 
Cheh k’an, kunax*, S-D k*ed. 

leave behind, give up CA xit, Kal x*el, 
Cheh xYe'lx; lie, sg. CA t’ek”’, Till dak’; 
like, similar CA ac’axal, Kal c’ax, Till exil, 
xil, Cheh q’e'c, S-D x*olab, xolab; look at 
CA ac’x, Cheh oxe (see); look for, hunt CA 
exus, Kal A’u?us, Till A’a, Cheh X’a°; mean, 
bad CA @es, Cheh xaX’e?é, S-D xekr, 
x”eA; be near CA @’ite?®, Kal &?, Till eit, 
S-D @it; one CA nexk’'e?#, Kal éinagqs, Till 
naé’-higi, haigi, Cheh naé’aw-o'e’s, S-D 
dit’o; pile CA maq”, Kal moq”, Cheh 
mak” ; recall, remember CA tuk’, Kal tk”'ut, 
Till lex, Cheh arct?x”; red CA kvil (be- 
come—), Kal kvil, Till kaal, Cheh q*il, S-D 
kal, k*eX. 
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scratch CA qs, Till qs; scratch, claw CA 
k*'ax, Cheh k”ax, S-D xeq’; scream CA 
caR (—with pain), Kal caa, coos, Till c’ay, 
Cheh t’ax; see CA gwit, Kal wié, Till héil, 
hs, S-D gwaé (look for); seven CA cuntt, 
Kal sisp’ol’, Till té’us, Cheh c’ops, S-D 
cok*-oks; sit, be at home, sg. CA #m-ut, Kal 
em-ut, Till tag, Cheh tawil, S-D gwad; 
siz CA te?usett, Kal t’aq’, Till yilhaéi, 
Cheh t’axam, S-D colati; sleep CA it.8, 
Kal 7it.8, Till tah, Cheh moss, S-D itut; 
snow CA mik”, Kal meq”, mxup, Cheh 
mok”’ (pile up); spit CA tapxex”, Kal pitax”, 
Cheh toxst; split, gape CA saq’, Kal sq’, Till 
eq, Cheh sat’, sa¢é, S-D gwas; stand, hollow 
object, sg. CA cag, Kal cag, Cheh caq; 
stand, person, sg. CA c’#l’, Kal tesils, Till 
yit, yet, Cheh c’ol-ap; stink CA qix’, Kal 
pux”, Till taq, taaq, Cheh ge’w; swell CA 
pu?us, Kal pe?ex”, Cheh pus; swim CA 
uck”, Kal cau, Till gazil, Cheh sod’. 
talk, converse CA q*e?®-, q*e?#l, Kal 
qralq*el, Till gelex, Cheh xauq’, S-D xod; 
tell, say CA kun, Till c’anax, Cheh ca‘n, 
S-D cod; ten CA upon, Kal ?upen, Till ahanés, 
Cheh pa‘nats, S-D padadac; thick CA pet, 
Kal pl-il, Cheh pot, S-D pat; think CA 
ne?*kun, Kal pax, Till nex-in, Cheh k’un, 
8-D cut; tie CA Rec, Kal arc, Till texé, 
Cheh a‘lé; true CA gwonix”, Kal unex’, 
Till gunex, Cheh k’up; turn flat object over, 
sg. CA p’elé’, Kal p’alé’ (turn back), Till 
. hul, Cheh p’olé’; turn round object over, pl. 
CA p’ilé’; two CA esol, Kal ?asal, Till seeli, 
Cheh sacle, S-D sali. 
ugly, dirty CA %ey’ziy’, Till likiwi, S-D 
teyk™; wash CA c’aw, Kal c’e?u, Till yaq’, 
yxeq’, Cheh c’ax”, S-D c’agw, “’agw; wedge, 
stick into CA qi™, Kal ge?, Till q’seig, Cheh 
wina‘w. 


12.1 Certain phases of the Salish structure 
are remarkably stable; some of these are: 

a. s- prefix which nominalizes verbs and 
makes verbal nouns of verbs. Often in con- 
nection with pronouns the prefix forms a 
general or continuative aspect. 
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b. Nouns and verbs have the same stems, 
often being the same in form. 

c. Stems only seldom assimilate to affixes, 
usually they retain their full forms no matter 
how much affixes may contract. 

d. Verbal and nominal-locative suffixes 
are well developed in all languages of the 
family. They show some evidence of having 
been independent words. 

e. Suffixes of pronominal reference are 
well developed in all languages. 

f. Reduplication is elaborately developed 
in all the languages studied, except S-D, but 
does not correspond wholly in any two. The 
reduplicating processes are used mainly for 
forming diminutives, frequentatives, dis- 
tributives, and plurals. 

g. Probably in all the languages static 
and active verbs are differentiated, static 
verbs being intransitive, active verbs being 
either intransitive or transitive. 

h. In all languages the third person com- 
pletive form is the stem. It lacks affixes and 
is therefore a test form for the stem and prob- 
ably for vowel strength or timbre. 

i. Possessive pronouns are stable; -s as 
a third person singular suffix never varies, 
even though the other pronouns may show 
variation due to sound shifts or contraction. 

j. Independent personal pronouns are 
closely related to possessive pronouns. 

k. Object-subject pronouns of the com- 
pletive (customary) aspects of active verbs 
are suffix combinations with stems. 

12.2. The following characteristics dif- 
ferentiate the Interior languages from those 
of the Coast: 

a. Forms, particularly pronominal suffixes 
are more contracted, or at least more as- 
similated in the Interior languages than on 
the Coast. In either area contractions are 
so different that one type may help greatly 
in establishing others. S-D has so few pro- 
nominal suffix contractions that it is a test 
in this respect. 

b. Aspect seems to be more highly de- 
veloped in the Interior than on the Coast; 
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completive, customary, and continuative 
are differentiated by inflection. 

c. Passive voice forms are fuller in the In- 
terior languages and Cheh than in the other 
languages, which have only a general or 
third person form. 

d. Locative prefixes are well developed 
in the Interior and Till, not at all in Cheh 
and §-D. The reason for this condition is 
discussed in h, below. 

e. A prefix and suffix often combine to 
form a frame with semantic significance in 
the Inland languages, and possibly in Till. 

f. Completive-customary pronominal ob- 
ject-subject complexes are suffixed to the 
verb stem in the Interior languages and Till. 

g. Continuative pronominal object-sub- 
ject complexes are prefixed to the verb stem 
in the Interior languages, suffixed in the 
Coast languages. 

h. Syntax differs completely in the In- 
terior group and Till from that in Cheh and 
S-D. In the latter group pronominal ele- 
ments may be suffixed to the adverb which 
precedes the verb. The verb either remains 
unmodified in this respect or has a nomi- 
nalized form. 

i. Demonstrative articles, adjectives, and 
adverbs of the Interior languages contain 
only relative locative significance; they refer 
to three positions, near the first person, near 
the second person, and near the third person, 
or remote. Articles and demonstrative ad- 
jectives of the Coast languages may be dif- 
ferentiated for gender—feminine or non- 
feminine, probably small or not small— 
visible or invisible, presence or absence. 
Adverbs (Cheh) have forms denoting rest, 
result of motion, and motion. 

j. Words of the Coast languages are 
usually short, and the languages tend to be 
isolating. The Interior languages in contrast 
have long compounds and tend toward ag- 
glutination. 
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Reasons for this striking difference are, 
I think, due to the syntax, position of words 
in the sentence, and differences in articula- 
tion. In the Interior there is a strong tend- 
ency to run particles and elements together 
so that their sounds assimilate or contract, 
and at the same time the Coeur d’Alene at 
least tend to pronounce the whole of any 
complex series of suffixes. Somewhere along 
the way all but the locative ideas of the 
Coast articles were lost, and these, in my 
opinion, became aspective prefixes in CA 
and Kal. With forms containing the dental, 
t, and affricative sibilants, as c, ¢, etce., with 
varying vowels they combined with s-nomi- 
nal and became aspectual, customary, and 
continuative. 


[18. This concludes the publication of 
Gladys Reichard’s comparative Salish work. 
The manuscript was prepared in a way 
which required linguistic editing and, as a 
posthumous publication, authority for its 
publication. We are indebted to three indi- 
viduals for this editing and this authority. 
First, to Professor Reichard herself who long 
ago submitted her manuscript to IJAL, and 
reached an agreement with us as to per- 
missible linguistic editing, but failed to 
reach an agreement on the modernization of 
orthography (see now first footnote, IJAL 
24.293). Secondly, to Natalie Woodbury, 
Gladys Reichard’s Literary Executor, who 
authorized us to publish the manuscript 
with the understanding that we would sub- 
mit for her approval any changes made in 
the author’s Introduction (IJAL 24.293-5). 
Thirdly, to Florence M. Voegelin, who has 
done the linguistic editing and read page and 
galley proof. The original manuscript is 
available for the examination of Salish 
specialists in the Archives of Languages of 
the World. Ed.] 
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CuHocuo-PopoLoca INNOVATIONS 


Eric P. Hamp 


It is now possible to refine the statements 
which I made (IJAL 24.152, 1958) regarding 
the significant shared innovations which 
relate Chocho and Popoloca most closely 
within Proto-Popoloc (PP). This refinement 
becomes possible on the basis of the thor- 
oughly valuable and painstaking monograph 
on Proto-Popotecan (PPtn), Supplement to 
IJAL 1959, by Sarah C. Gudschinsky, 
principally pages 21, 25-33, 36-8, 40-1. 

The apparent correspondence which I 
labelled CP2 proves now not to be general 
and indicative and hence to be illusory; in 
this connexion, see Gudschinsky’s remarks 
(59) on the inconstant voicing in Popoloca 
subdialects and idiolects. CP8-10 and 11 are 
suspect because they fail to show up on 
Gudschinsky’s Charts 13 and 14. CP 13 
and 14 seem not to be reflected on her 
Charts 18 and 19, and hence are not to be 
trusted. 

On the other hand, we may state CP6 
more adequately: *c remains c before *e 
and unstressed *a, becomes ¢ before old 
stressed (or non-initial) *i and *u, and 
(apart from some other developments 
special to Chocho) elsewhere gives r. 
Gudschinsky attributes (41) the develop- 
ment of r to PP, and credits it as an allo- 
phone to Proto-Popolocan (PPn). Since 
Ixcatec shows simple c, it would appear 
that we must posit, as Gudschinsky seems 
to imply (33-4), the allophonic develop- 
ment of r as no earlier than PP; hence its 
phonemic status must date, like that of , 
only from Proto-Chocho-Popoloca (PCP). 

We may now add two further shared 
innovations of significance: 

CP 17. *t¥ in cluster with *h lost its 
palatality and merged in Popoloca with *t 
and in Chocho with *t and *r. 

CP 18. *§ gives Popoloca § before a back 
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vowel. In Chocho the development is more 
complicated, but quite harmonious. There 
we find § before a stressed back vowel and 
before medial unstressed back vowel; the 
development of *5 to *§ also before *e and 
stressed *i must be a later merger within 
Chocho. Before initial unstressed back vowel 
we find Chocho r; this seems to match the 
noteworthy development of PP *s betweeri 
*i and *a to Ixcatec 8, Popoloca §, Chocho r, 
for which we must posit a PP allophone of *s 
that was already approaching *8. Obviously 
the exact incidence of § and ¢ in the various 
dialects of Popoloca should be carefully 
documented and verified (see the remarks 
of Gudschinsky 40-1), but it seems clear, at 
least provisionally, that PCP had a distinct 
treatment, perhaps phonemic, for *5 before 
back vowels. 

Finally, it is worth pointing out how mis- 
leading it would be if one were to classify 
languages on the basis of mere appearances; 
a glance at the superficial agreements 
between Ixcatec and Chocho in Gud- 
schinsky’s Chart 11 should satisfy anyone 
of the futility of such an approach. On the 
other hand, though Gudschinsky leaves the 
three descendants of PP as coordinate 
(p. 2), correspondences of allophones and 
mergers of the detailed sort dealt with 
above, and of the sort dealt with by Gud- 
schinsky for Mazatec dialects in her excellent 
study Lg. 34.469-81, 1958, should leave 
little doubt of the exact genetic relationship. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RUSSIAN KNIGA, SOUTHWESTERN Pomo 


KALIKAK 


DEAN StToppDARD WorTH 


The Russian settlement at Fort Ross, 
California, was in the middle of the territory 
of the Southwestern Pomo Indians. Several 
decades of contact with Russian culture left 
the SW Pomo language with a number of 
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Russian loanwords, as Robert L. Oswalt 
has shown in a recent note in this journal.! 
Since the Russians had Aleut hunters with 
them in California, Oswalt has suggested 
that SW Pomo kalikak letter, book was bor- 
rowed from Aleut kalikaq,? which itself 
came “perhaps ultimately from Russian 
kniga book with the addition of the Aleut 
nominative suffix -q.’”* There can be no 
objection to the proposed Aleut kalikaq > 
SW Pomo kalikak, which neatly explains 
the final -k of the latter form. On the other 
hand, however, it seems most unlikely that 
Aleut kalikaq could have come from Russian 
kniga book. Phonemics, semantics, and 
geography all argue against such a borrow- 
ing. 

A direct borrowing from Russian kniga to 
Aleut kalikaq is improbable for purely 
phonemic reasons. Although Aleut has no 
initial cluster /kn-/, which fact might ex- 
plain partially (but only partially) Russian 
/kn-/ > Aleut /kal-/, such a borrowing 
assumes two apparently unmotivated 
changes /n/ > /1/ and /g/ > /k/. The fact 
that Aleut has both /n/ and /1/ before all 
three vowel phonemes /a/, /i/, and /u/ 
speaks against the first of these changes 
(ef. lakuq fur seal, nakun those ones; lidaq 
semilarly, nidiliq large skin boat; lunaq 
faithful, nuniq porcupine); that there is no 
motivation for /g/ > /k/ is shown by the 
fact that Aleut has both /g/ and /k/ before 
/a/ (initially only rarely, cf. galgiq smoke- 
hole in dwelling, kalagaq drake, ar d compare 
the latter to kalikaq paper, lette , package, 
the form which interests us in this note).! 

If one assumes that Russian kniga book 
is the source of Aleut kalikaq, it is difficult 
to follow the semantic development of the 


1 Robert L. Oswalt, Russian Loanwords in 
Southwestern Pomo, IJAL 24.245-247 (1958). 

2In Richard Henry Geoghegan, The Aleut 
Language, edited by Fredericka I. Martin, U.S. 
Department of the Interior, Washington, 1944 (a 
translated compilation of the works of the Russian 
priest Ivan Veniaminov), p. 112 e¢ al. 

3R. L. Oswalt, op. cit., p. 246-47. 

4R. H. Geoghegan, op. cit., pp. 108-115. 
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latter. In the Aleut materials of Veniaminov 
compiled by Geoghegan, the word kalikaq 
occurs in the meaning package as well as 
letter, book.’ In Charles Lee’s miniscule 
Aleutian Indian-English dictionary* the 
same word, with only a different suffix, 
Cali-kam, occurs as book, letter, paper. If we 
accept Oswalt’s plausible surmise that it 
was through Aleut that this word first pene- 
trated into the Western Hemisphere, then 
we must assume that it came into Aleut in 
the meaning paper or, more likely, paper 
with writing, since it is far easier to imagine a 
semantic diffusion starting from the meaning 
paper with writing, e.g. 


paper with writing 


paper letter book package 
than a diffusion with the meaning book as 
starting point, e.g. 
book 


book paper letter = package 
That there are languages in which this word 
occurs in the meaning paper with writing 
we shall see below. 

The strongest argument against the Rus- 
sian origin of SW Pomo kalikak is neither 
phonemic nor semantic, but based on the 


geographical distribution of this term. In 


5 Ibid., pp. 112, 148, 153, 154. 

6 Charles A. Lee, Aleutian Indian and English 
Dictionary. Common Words in the Dialects of the 
Aleutian Indian Language as Spoken by the Ooga- 
shik, Egashik, Egegik, Anangashuk and Mishremie 
Tribes around Sulima River and Neighboring 
Parts of the Alaska Peninsula, Oogashik, 1896. 
It is by no means certain that this little pamphlet 
contains much genuine Aleut; in any case, it is 
full of obvious Russian borrowings, only a few of 
which were recognized as such by Lees (e.g. 
/sabaéka/ dog > Sa-bacea, /muk4/ flour > Mu-kak, 
/mnéga/ much, many > Men-nuco, /dém/ house > 
Domo, /tripka/ pipe > Truth-ka, /prdzn’ik/ 
holiday > Brassnik, etc.). 
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Northwestern America, this word seems to 
be attested (apart from Aleut and SW 
Pomo) only in the Masset dialect of Haida, 
where the form kil-ka-lan-oo paper was 
recorded in 1875;? even here, however, one 
must wonder whether this is not simply a 
derivative of the native Haida word kiiga 
language recorded by Swanton.’ It is only 
by crossing the Bering Strait to Northeastern 
Siberia that one can find widespread use of 
this word. It is in this northeastern corner 
of Asia that one must seek the origin of 
Aleut kalikaq. 

Various forms of a root *keli/kali/kale 
(variants caused by vowel harmony) are 
found ubiquitously throughout the Luora- 
vetlan languages of the Chukchee and 
Kamchatka peninsulae: Chukchee, Koryak, 
and Kamchadal.® This root is too old and 
too widespread in these languages to be a 
borrowing from Russian kniga. Bogoras’ 
comparative grammar gives Chukchee keli’- 
kel and Koryak (Kamenskoe dialect) 
kali’ka] letter, book, writing (literally, carv- 
ing), and, with the nominal suffix -tul 
instead of reduplication, Chukchee keli’tul, 
Koryak (Kamenskoe) kali’tu] ruble, paper 
ruble (literally, piece of carving);" else- 
where, the same author gives us several 
Koryak varieties of *kali carve, adorn, write, 


7W. Fraser Tolmie and George M. Dawson, 
Comparative Vocabularies of the Indian Tribes 
of British Columbia, Montreal, 1884, p. 101b. 

8 John R. Swanton, Haida (in Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Handbook of American Indian 
Languages, by Franz Boas, Part 1), Washington, 
D.C., 192, p. 272. 

® For a brief description of the distribution and 
external history of these languages see under 
“The Chukchee Group” in Roman Jakobson, 
Gerta Hiittl-Worth, John Fred Beebe, Paleosi- 
berian Peoples and Languages, A Bibliographical 
Guide, New Haven, HRAF Press, 1957, pp. 219- 
220. 

10 Waldemar Bogoras, Chukchee (in Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Handbook of American 
Indian Languages, by Franz Boas, part 2), Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1922, p. 889. 

11 Tbid. 
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paper. Soviet dictionaries confirm this root 
and give many derivatives. For example, 
the Koryak dictionary of Korsakov and 
Stebnickij lists among many others the 
forms kdlik write, kalikal book, letter, record, 
and also in the meaning decoration, diversity 
of color (Russian pestrota), kalfpil note, 
kalit”ul paper, sheet of paper.* The new 
Soviet dictionary of Chukchee confirms 
these meanings of *kale/keli, e.g. kelik 
write, draw, kelikel carving, kaleéégyn 
package, envelope, kelit”’ul paper money." 
In Kamchadal, only remnants of the 
western dialect of which have been preserved 
along the central west coast of Kamchatka,!* 
the root *kali/keli has in the meaning book 
been replaced by the direct Russian borrow- 
ing kniga, as is evidenced by the title of the 
only primer to appear in Kamchadal, 
Itelmenan anselnoan kniga Kamchadal learn- 
ing book.!® In earlier times, however, this 
root was frequent in all three dialects. It was 
unfortunately not included in the very 
valuable early eighteenth-century lists of 
Krageninnikov,!” but towards the end of the 
same century (1787-88) the form kalikol 
book was recorded in Petropavlovsk in the 
southeastern part of the peninsula by the 


12 Waldemar Bogoras, Koryak Texts (Publica- 
tions of the American Ethnological Society, edited 
by Franz Boas, Vol. V), Leyden, 1917, p. 131 e¢ al. 

183 G. M. Korsakov, Nymylansko- (Korjaksko- 
russkij slovar’, edited by 8S. N. Stebnickij, 
Moskva, 1939, pp. 104-105. 

“P. Ja. Skorik, editor, Cukotsko-russkij 
slovar’, Leningrad, 1957, pp. 50-51, 60. 

15 On the distribution and history of Kamchadal 
dialects see D. S. Worth, Paleosiberian Etymolo- 
gies: I, IJAL 25.34 (1959). 

16H, P. Orlova, editor, Ntanselqazaalkicen! 
Itelmenan anselnoan kniga . . . , Institut Narodov 
Severa, Leningrad, 1932. 

7§. P. Krageninnikov, Opisanie zemli 
Kaméatki, 1755; 4th edition, Moskva-Leningrad, 
1949. On the importance of KraSeninnikov’s lin- 
guistic materials see G. M. Korsakov, Ling- 
vistiéeskie materialy S. P. KraSeninnikova i ix 
znatenie dlja_ issledovanija paleoaziatskix 
jazykov, Sovetskij Sever, Sbornik No. 2, 1939, 
pp. 129-170. 
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French Consul M. de Lesseps.'* Some fifty 
years later the German scientist Erman 
recorded the word koilike schreiben in the 
village Sedanka in western Kamchatka.” 
The Dybowski-Radliiski dictionaries give 
forms of this root in all three dialects: 
Northeast Kamchadal ikelikin charta, ike- 
likin kelid charta scripta (11.24), kelid 
scriptus, deletus, kelikat scriptus, keliket 
liber, scriptum, epistola, kelikoz scribere 
(11.37), etc.; South Kamchadal katukazdus 
librum legere (III.7), tkatuskik scribebam 
(t- I, -katu- write, -skik I-past) (III.18) ;?4 
West Kamchadal kelikel liber, kelim scrip- 
tum, epistola (IV.37, 38), kalez scribere 
(IV.33), ete. 

As the above examples show, the root 
*keli/kali appears most frequently in the 
meanings book, letter, paper, the common 
semantic denominator of which can be 
summarized with sufficient accuracy as 
paper with writing, which gives us the point 
of semantic departure mentioned above. 
Formally, the ease of a borrowing Koryak 
kalikal > Aleut kalikaq is obvious. 

In Siberia, although not in NW America, 
this root is frequent in the meanings deco- 
rated, colored, varicolored. A few examples 
were given above; others are Chukchee 
kelil’yn varicolored,” keli- spotted, adorned,” 
Koryak kali- spotted, adorned, Ka’lina’ut 


18M. de Lesseps, Travels in Kamtschatka dur- 
ing the years 1787 and 1788, Vol. II, London, 1790, 
p. 405. 

19 Georg Adolf Erman, Reise um die Erde durch 
Nord-Asien und die beiden Oceane in den Jahren 
1828, 1829 und 1830 ausgefiihrt, I, 3, Berlin, 1833- 
1848, p. 432. 

20 Compiled by; Benedykt Dybowski and pub- 
lished by Ign. Radlifiski, Stowniki narzeczy ludow 
Kamcezackich (Rozprawy Akademii UmiejetnoSci, 
wydziat filologiczny, Serya II), Krakow, 1892, also 
separately with different pagination (II: North- 
east Kamchadal; III: South Kamchadal; IV: 
West Kamchadal). 

21The South Kamchadal form may be 
tkalaskik; both appear in the texts. 

22 Cukotsko-russkij slovar’, p. 60. 

23 W. Bogoras, Koryak Texts, p. 131. 
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Painted Woman (proper name),* Kam- 
chadal keliyunyucex little multicolored whale 
(keli- multicolored, -yupyu- partially re- 
doubled root *yun whale, -cex diminutive 
suffix),?® keliknen be multicolored, e.g. qazan 
muni] keliknen the reindeer were all multicol- 
ored.** This root has also kept the meaning 
carve, as shown by the examples from Bogoras 
above. Comparison of the geographical dis- 
tribution and various semantic values of this 
root leads one to postulate the following 
development (the earlier part of which, of 
course, must for lack of written evidence 
remain only a theory). 

The original meaning of the root *keli/ 
kali/kale in proto-Luora-vetlan was carve, 
cut, scrape, probably as applied to decorative 
carving of bone or wood. Whether one could 
trace this root itself southward to Ainu 
kerikeri scrape” or even ultimately to onoma- 
topoetic Japanese kari-kari scratch is more 
a matter of bemused speculation than of 
scientific inquiry. In any case, when written 
language first reached Northeastern Siberia 
with the Cossack Russian explorers of the 
late seventeenth century, the meaning of 
*keli etc. was extended to cover written 
materials, perhaps without making distinc- 
tions between the meanings book, letter, 
etc.; in this generalized meaning of paper 
with writing the root was borrowed into 
Aleut and provided as Oswalt notes with the 
Aleut suffix -q (i.e., Koryak kalikal > Aleut 
kalikaq). Meanwhile, the original meaning 
had also developed to encompass anything 
of elaborate and attractive external features 


24 Ibid. 

25 Kamchadal texts collected by W. Jochelson 
and on deposit in the New York Public Library 
(prepared for printing by D. 8. Worth, to appear 
’s-Gravenhage, 1959), text No. 8, p. 1. 

26 Tbid., text No. 5, p. 13. 

27 J. Batchelor, An Ainu Vocabulary, Transac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, X, Yoko- 
hama, 1882, p. 231. 

28 A form kindly communicated to me by my 
colleague Professor Ensho Ashikaga of the De- 
partment of Oriental Languages at UCLA. 
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(carve — decorate, color, etc.). Since this 
latter development was not bound to new 
objects of material culture, as was the case 
with the meaning paper with writing, it did 
not follow the expansion of Russian culture 
across the Bering Strait to Alaska and hence 
down the Pacific coast to the territory of 
the Southwestern Pomo. In this entire 
process, Russian kniga book was important 
only as a cultural artifact. As a unit of lan- 
guage, the lexical item Russian kniga book 
had and has no relation to Southwestern 
Pomo kalikak letter, book. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 


‘AccENT’ IN CLASSICAL AZTEC 
WILLIAM Bricut 


0. The question of ‘accent’ in Classical 
Aztec has been recently raised in a paper by 
Westbrook Barrett.! Principally on the 
basis of statements by the early grammarians 
Molina and Rincén,? Barrett casts doubt 
on the commonly drawn correlation between 
stress and word boundary. This correlation, 
made in the recent grammars of Classical 
Aztec by Garibay and Schoembs, as well as 
in several accounts of modern Aztec dia- 
lects,? is usually expressed as a rule that 
stress falls predictably upon the penultimate 
syllable of each word. Against this state- 
ment, Barrett quotes examples such as a 
minimal pair from Molina (27), which he 


1 The Phonemic Interpretation of ‘“‘Accent’’ in 
Father Rincon’s ‘“‘Arte Mexicana’’, General Lin- 
guistics 2.22-28, 1956. 

2 Alonso de Molina, Arte de la Lengua Mexi- 
cana, México, 1571 (facsimile edition, Madrid, 
1945); Antonio del Rincén, Arte Mexicana, México, 
1595. 

3 Angel Maria Garibay K., Llave del Nahu- 
atl, Otumba, 1940; Jakob Schoembs, Aztekische 
Schriftsprache, Heidelberg, 1949; B. L. Whorf, 
The Milpa Alta Dialect of Aztec, VFPA 6.367-97 
(1946) ; Kenneth Croft, Practical Orthography for 
Matlapa Nahuatl, IJAL 17.32-36 (1951); Harold 
and Mary Key, Vocabulario Mejicano, México, 
1953; R. S. Pittman, A. Grammar of Tetelcingo 
(Morelos) Nahuatl, Language Dissertation No. 50, 
1954. 
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rewrites phonemically as /sik\ati/ hide it 
vs. /SikAati/ light it. 

However, further examination of the 
early Aztec grammars leads me to doubt 
Barrett’s interpretation. In particular, I 
would be unwilling to accept the statement 
of Schoembs (18), accepted by Barrett, that 
‘Vokale mit diesem saltillo [= following 
glottal stop] tragen immer den Hauptton 
des Wortes.’ Although Schoembs relies 
largely on Carochi‘ for his account of the 
saltillo, I can find no justification for such 
a statement either in Carochi or in any other 
Aztec grammar. 

1. Carochi does, however, shed more 
light upon accentual phenomena that any 
other source. He describes four ‘acentos’ 
(8-6): the acute marking short vowels, 
as in notéx /note’/ my flour;> the macron 
(‘acento largo’) for long vowels, as in notéx 
/note’’/ my brother-in-law and tatli /ta:di/ 
you drink; the grave accent for the saltillo, as 
in tatli /ta?Xi/ father; and the circumflex for 
the ‘saltillo final’, as in tatli /ta-di?/ we 
drink. He makes it clear that the grave 
and circumflex accents are in complemen- 
tary distribution (3-4): 


Del accento (*) usaremos solamente en las 
Gltimas vocales...cuando no se pronunciare 
inmediatamente otra diccién ... Y esta pronun- 
ciacién tiene lugar, quando tales nombres, verbos, 
adverbios etc. terminaren el periodo; y no se pro- 
nunciare inmediatamente otra silaba ni diccidn. 
Porque en tal caso [i.e., if another word follows] 
... aquella tal vocal final tendré infaliblemente 
saltillo fi.e., the grave accent].? 





4 Horacio Carochi, Compendio del arte de la 
lengua mexicana, written in 1645, edited by 
Ignacio de Paredes and published at Mexico in 
1759. 

5 Except where otherwise indicated, Aztec 
words quoted are in Carochi’s orthography, with 
his accent marks. In some cases, accents indicated 
by his description have been supplied in words 
printed without the diacritics. 

6 The acute accent is usually omitted in the 
grammatical sections of Carochi’s book, but the 
other accents are used with fair consistency. 

7 The spelling of Spanish quotations has been 
modernized. 
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2. The saltillo of Rineén corresponds 
to that of Carochi, with the additional 
information from Rincén (64) that the 
saltillo ‘solamente se halla en la silaba 
breve’. There is also substantial agreement 
between the two authors in the assignment 
of the ‘acento breve’, which Rincén says 
(70) ‘predomina en la diccién, sea de una o 
mas silabas.’ An example given by both 
authors is tetl stone; both further agree in 
allowing ‘acento breve’ in all syllables of a 
word, as in Rincén’s example ocuilin worm. 

Rincén, however, attempts to distinguish 
length from pitch or stress (63): 


Hay silaba larga, y silaba breve, y silaba igual, 
que ni es larga ni es breve... Pues conforme a 
esta diversidad de la cantidad de la silaba, se 
hallan cinco diferencias de acentos, porque en la 
silaba larga hay acento acuto y grave... Acento 
agudo es el que fuera de alargar la silaba le afiade 
un tono que levanta la pronunciacién con sonido 
agudo. 


Rincén’s acute accent, then, indicates vowel 
length with high pitch/stress. Examples 
which can be matched in Carochi (mostly 
pp. 196-202) have long vowels there. Ex- 
amples in the penult are métztli moon, 
téco be stretched, tlicd persons, and -dni 
-able (as in necdni desirable.) Examples in 
the antepenult are xéloa to scatter, matia 
poner manos a alguna cosa, como el estatuario. 

Rincén’s grave accent ‘es el que fuera de 
alargar la silaba, afiade un sonido grave 
con que la abaja el tono’; ie., it is vowel 
length with low pitch/stress. Again, cor- 
responding examples in Carochi are written 
with long vowels: tedtl god, amac by the 
river, ahuatl gusano lanudo de arbol, and 
-yan place (as in notlaquayan the place 
where I eat.) All examples, however, are in 
word-final syllables. 

In addition, Rincén’s list of minimal pairs 
contains many syllables characterized only 
as ‘largas’, without being distinguished as 
acute or grave. These also are written as 
long vowels by Carochi. Examples in the 
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penult are achtli elder brother, chichi to 
suck, patla to untie; in the antepenult, 
yécoa to finish, totéca to chase after, imana 
tener agua en cosa ancha; three syllables 
from the end, téquilia poner algo junto al 
otro. 

Rincon’s ‘acento moderado’ depends on 
his recognition of the ‘silaba igual, que ni es 
larga ni es breve.’ He continues (63): ‘La 
Silaba igual tiene su acento semejante que 
se llama acento moderado.’ Rincén’s list 
of minimal pairs includes no example of this 
accent. The examples of it which he does 
give are all in penultimate syllables. These 
are written by Carochi without accent 
marks, implying simple short vowels. Ex- 
amples are tlaxcalli bread; -ica and -itza 
passive and active frequentative (tzitzilica 
sonar mucho el metal and tzitzilitza tocar 
mucho las campanas, Carochi p. 100); 
-cayotl, forming abstract nouns from the 
names of nationalities (as in mexicaydtl 
la republica o nobleza mexicana, Carochi 
p. 139); and the ‘ligatura’ -ti- (as in quauh- 
titlan near the trees.) The phenomenon of the 
‘silaba igual’ is also noted by Carochi, who 
writes (6): ‘No se puede negar que hay al- 
gunas silabas que parecen medias entre 
largas y breves; y tales son de ordinario 
las que despues de su vocal tienen dos con- 
sonantes, que en latin se dice ser largas 
positione, vierbi] g{ratia] tlaxcalli, pan.’ 

It appears that Rincén’s system can be 
restated with a smaller number of units. 
His grave and acute accent are in comple- 
mentary distribution, since the former occurs 
only in final syllables, and the latter else- 
where; they are both equivalent to vowel 
length. The ‘acento moderado’ is of doubt- 
ful status, especially since it is not exempli- 
fied in the list of minimal pairs. Its recog- 
nition in the sequence -alli may be due to an 
auditory confusion between the length of 
the vowel and the length of the following 
/\/, which is the only Aztec consonant 
frequently occurring as a geminate. If it is 
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classed together with the ‘acento breve’, 
then we may recognize three types of syllabic 
in Classical Aztec: 

a) long = Rincén’s ‘largo, agudo, grave’, 
Carochi’s ‘largo’. 

b) short = Rincén’s ‘breve, moderado’, 
Carochi’s ‘breve’. 

c) with following glottal stop = Rincén’s 
and Carochi’s ‘salto, saltillo’ (Carochi’s 
grave and circumflex accents.) 

3. Since the above analysis recognizes no 
significant pitch or stress, we must now 
re-examine the examples adduced by Barrett 
to demonstrate the significance of stress. 
As for Molina’s xictlati hide it or light it, 
depending on the ‘acento’, we find the verb 
stems involved given in Rincén (77) as 
‘tlatia, agudo en la primera, esconder; 
tlatia, breve en la primera, quemar.’ This 
agrees with Carochi (201), who gives tlatia 
hide and tlétia burn. The complete verb 
forms are also given by Carochi as xictlati 
hide it, ie. /sikdati/, and xictlati burn it, 
ie. /sikdati/. The significant difference 
between the two words is then one of length, 
rather than stress. 

The examples quoted by Barrett from 
Rincén must also be interpreted in terms 
of length. Thus the ‘ligatura’ -ca-, used in 
the compounding of verbs and identified by 
Rincén (68) as ‘agudo’, is simply long, and 
is given by Carochi (197) as ca. One type 
of verb reduplication, said by Rincén (65) 
to have ‘acento agudo’, is given by Carochi 
(99) with long vowel, as in ni-c-ndtza ‘I 
call him’, but ni-c-nd-ndtza ‘le doy consejos’.® 

8 Rincén prescribes ‘acento agudo’ in the first 
syllable of the verb stem notza, as well as in the 
initial reduplication. This cannot be checked with 
Carochi, who prints this verb without diacritics. 
Modern dialects, however, testify to the long 
stem-vowel: the Keys’ Vocabulario, p. 191, gives 
quinotza lo llama (where underlining marks long 
vowels); Pittman’s Grammar, p. 66, gives the re- 
duplicated form ki-nunuts(a), chat, where /u/ is 
historically the long counterpart to /o/. Barrett 
writes both length and glottal stop in the initial 
reduplicating syllable. This is in error: the two 
features mark two different kinds of reduplication. 
Carochi (99) gives the examples nicndtza in nopilt- 
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4. We have seen that length plays a more 
important role than stress in Aztec. It is 
interesting that Carochi makes very little 
reference to difference of pitch or stress. 
We find on his page 4: ‘Algunas [vocales] 
hay, y son las menos, que son largas.. ; 
y ademas de ser largas, se pronuncian en 
tono bajo, como todas las demas sflabas 
finales largas, aunque se acaben en con- 
sonante.’ One example given is notla ‘my 
uncle’. I can find no other statement of this 
type in Carochi. It is reminiscent, however, 
of the statement of Molina (27): ‘Es de 
saber que comunmente, o por la mayor 
parte, estos naturales no alzan més una 
silaba que otra en su hablar y platicas.’ 
The exceptions to this statement given by 
Molina are, as we have seen, contrasts of 
length rather than stress. The picture 
which is suggested for Classical Aztec is 
thus one in which pitch and stress play no 
contrastive role within the word, although 
low tone on a long vowel is associated with 
word-final position. Subsequent historical 
developments have introduced no new con- 
trasts, but have brought about a specific 
association between strong stress and 
penultimate position in the word. 

University oF Cauirornia, Los ANGELES 


REPORT ON THE SEVENTH ANNUAL ROUND 
TaBLE MEETING ON LINGUISTICS AND 
LANGUAGE Stupy. Ed. by Paul L. Garvin. 
Monograph Series on Languages and. 
Linguistics, No. 9. Washington: Georgetown 
Univ. Press, 1957. viii, 232 pp. 


JoHn T. WATERMAN 


In the Foreword to the Report the editor 
states that “the topics of the Seventh 
Annual Round Table Meeting were de- 
signed to reflect the present state of lin- 
guistics, and the major areas of uncertainty 
as well as progress” (p. vii). The Table of 
Contents lists the following themes: Ap- 
proaches to Syntax, Who Needs Linguistics?, 





zin llamo a mi hijo, nicndnotza le doy consejos, but 
nicnondtza /nikno?no‘ca/ platico con él. 
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The Teaching of English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage, Perspectives of Linguistic Science, 
Linguistics and Humanistic Study. Since 
the announced purpose of these meetings 
is to explore ways whereby linguistic science 
may help the language teacher (p. 2), this 
review will give special attention to those 
papers which, in my opinion, most suc- 
cessfully realize this goal. 

There are five titles dealing with syntax: 
Superfixes and Syntactic Markers by Henry 
Lee Smith, Jr., The Word as a Descriptive 
Unit by Leonard D. Newmark, An Interim 
Syntax for the Classroom by W. Nelson 
Francis, Emic Proportion by Gerald 
Dykstra, and Operations in Syntactic 
Analysis by Paul L. Garvin. Of these five, 
the last mentioned article seems most suc- 
cessfully to have applied structural theory 
and technique to a _ language-teaching 
situation. 

Dr. Garvin states that the objective of 
his study “‘is to spell out in detail the steps 
involved in working out a procedure for 
segmenting a text into syntactic units” 
(p. 59). The units might either be minimal 
(morphemes) or maximal (sentences). In 
his own words: “Since my data are the 
hitherto unsegmented text, I shall choose 
to segment into sentences, which I may 
consider the first-degree linguistic immediate 
constituents of the text” (p. 59). The 
sentence he provisionally defines as “a 
textual segment which is mutually tolerant 
with the remainder of the same text” (p. 
60). Sequences are mutually tolerable “if 
they may co-occur, but either may likewise 
occur without the other” (p. 60). 

The analytic operation for determining 
such sequences is simply to determine which 
texts may be uttered ending in a 231* 
intonation pattern. This constitutes the 
“test for isolability.” It is then performed 
upon a sample of colloquial written English 
taken from a newspaper. Since Garvin’s 
initial definition includes no phonological 
criteria, he writes his text in conventional 
spelling: 
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she plays with the child and amuses him but a few 
of the older ones act like they’re doing you a favor 
you feel embarrassed if your child acts up because 
they didn’t get a chance to read or knit personally 
I should think they would want to keep busy and 
do little things around the house when the baby 
sleeps it’d make the time pass more quickly (p.61) 


The first part of the text segments into 
viable and mutually tolerant units; the 
second part—beginning ‘“‘personally I should 
think....”—admits of two possibilities: 


personally I should think they would want to 
keep busy and do little things around the house 
when the baby sleeps ¥ it’d make the time pass 
more quickly * 


Or: 


personally I should think they would want to 
keep busy and do little things around the house 
# when the baby sleeps it’d make the time pass 
more quickly # 


In order to resolve this ambiguity, Dr. 
Garvin introduces into his definition of the 
sentence a phonological criterion. This 
revised definition now reads: ‘“‘A sentence is 
a textual segment between two terminal 
junctures, or between a terminal juncture 
and the beginning of the text, which is 
mutually tolerant with the remainder of 
the text” (p. 62). When this new test is 
applied to the ambiguous portion of the 
specimen text—juncture symbols being 
substituted for conventional punctuation—a 
single-bar juncture is located between 
“sleeps” and “‘it’d,” thus determining that 
only the first of the two possible segmenta- 
tions is admissible. 

When applied to longer texts, this method 
of syntactic analysis has to be modified 
slightly. The definition of the sentence—as 
finally formulated in this article—reads: 
“A sentence is a textual segment between 
two terminal junctures, or between the 
beginning of a text and a terminal juncture, 
which is mutually tolerant with the re- 
mainder of the text, such that in case of 
ambiguity the sentence boundary coincides 
with the major of two junctures... or 
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with the first of two major junctures if the 
second is /||/” (p. 69). 

One pedagogically useful device is Garvin’s 
method of dealing with the residue of se- 
quences which do not unambiguously meet 
the first test for mutual tolerance, that is, 
that they must be utterable ending in a 
231 intonation contour. He employs the 
familiar substitution technique. An isolated 
“what,” for example, can be replaced by a 

1 


sequence such as “you don’t|say *”. 
Inasmuch as a “substitution is considered 
right if it produces no change in the pre- 
viously registered dependences” (p. 66), 
and since right substitutability implies 
functional equivalence, his “ambiguous 
segments will be functionally equivalent to 
these mutually tolerant replacement se- 
quences, and thus themselves be mutually 
tolerant” (p. 66). 

Dr. Garvin’s article is, I think, an ex- 
cellent example of the sort of information 
that should abound at the Round Table 
Meetings: information about structural 
linguistics which is immediately and fairly 
obviously applicable to the teaching of a 
language. The theoretical information in 
this particular instance is not new, but the 
explication is lucid and elementary. 

Part II consists solely of an address by 
Professor Archibald A. Hill entitled Who 
Needs Linguistics?, a persuasive, tolerant 
discussion of the value of linguistic training 
to teachers of various disciplines: foreign 
languages, English, literature, speech and 
drama, to mention a few. Following his 
assertion that a teacher of composition 
should be properly trained in style and 
stylistics, Dr. Hill assures his listeners that 
structuralists are making progress in this 
area, and that more detailed and pertinent 
information “will one day be forthcoming” 
(p. 81). The nature of this information is 
more directly alluded to in his book Lin- 
guistic Structures (New York, 1958): 
“All these activities [semantics, composition, 
creative writing] are worthy. Yet there is a 
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study more worthy than all of them, a 
study the aims and methods of which we 
can at last begin to plan. It is how human 
communication works in its entirety, how 
it forms us as men, and how it gives us 
glimpses of a world beyond experience 
without which we cannot live. If the study of 
linguistics can prepare us for the full study 
of symbolism and communication, it will 
have accomplished more than its founders 
would have dared to claim for it” (p. 417). 

Whereas such apocalyptic utterances 
may one day be fulfilled, I feel that Professor 
Hill’s address would have been stronger 
without this reference to “structural sty- 
listics.” His illustrations—one from a 
poem by Emily Dickinson and another 
from the writings of Sir Walter Raleigh— 
are appropriate, but his hints as to how 
these quotations might profitably be ana- 
lyzed structurally are too brief to be con- 
vincing. 

Part III, Teaching English as a Foreign 
Language, seems to have somewhat less to 
offer than the previously discussed material; 
perhaps this is because the theme itself 
has so often been treated. In any event, 
none of the papers presents anything of a 
linguistic nature which can be considered 
new or even unusual. From a pedagogical 
viewpoint, however, Mr. Robert L. Allen’s 
article Graphic Grammar: The Use of Colors 
in Teaching Structure is quite interesting. 
By arranging small cards of various shapes 
and colors into certain linear sequences on 
a flannel board, he is able to illustrate 
rather dramatically many features per- 
taining to the form and function of English 
words and phrases. One drawback to this 
method—as pointed out by Dr. Stockwell 
in the discussion that followed—is that 
this method “makes the structure of the 
language look extremely linear, when in 
fact, language does not generally have a 
highly linear structure. It is more over- 
lapping and interwoven” (p. 147). 

In Part IV, Perspectives in Linguistic 
Science, the chasm separating the discipline 
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of linguistics from the humanistically 
oriented study of language is shown to be 
growing steadily wider and deeper. Professor 
Householder, in his speech Rough Justice 
in Linguistics, notes with obvious satisfac- 
tiou that structural linguists are now making 
much greater use of distributional statistics, 
and that although “...the statistics are 
generally of a rather elementary nature... 
{nevertheless} the trend is there, and 
sigmas, chi-squares and the like are bound 
to crop up in our journals with growing 
frequency” (p. 158). He also predicts that 
the techniques of statistical analysis will 
sooner or later eat their way into the fields 
of historical and comparative linguistics. 

Professor Alphonse G. Juilland, in what 
is perhaps the most learned and thought- 
provoking address printed in this Report, 
tries to alert his colleagues to the dangers 
inherent in a “science” committed, so he 
asserts, to formalism of approach and re- 
sulting in circularity of argument. Its 
methods “are formal because they seek to 
analyze something in terms of ideally 
conceived constitutive elements. They are 
circular because axiomatic systems are by 
definition self-contained” (p. 194). He warns 
his listeners of the dangers of intellectual 
isolationism, and of succumbing to the 
specious fascination of structural calculi. 
Although extreme in its indictment and 
too Jeremiah-like in tone, one of Dr. Juil- 
land’s latter paragraphs should be required 
reading for every potential or practicing 
structuralist : 


It is then only half-surprising that interest in our 
problems on the part of scholars and scientists 
from other fields seem [sic] to be in inverse ratio 
to our efforts to make of linguistics an exact sci- 
ence. Despite some considerable achievements of 
the structural approach to language, at no time 
in the history of our discipline was linguistics so 
conspicuously ignored by both humanists and sci- 
entists. Our failure to face history and meaning 
may in part explain the disinterest shown by phi- 
losophers of science. While the community of 
scholars is waiting for some professional in the 
crucial problem of the language of science, we are 
taking our cues in the matter from Lynnaeus’ 
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botany. This may explain why ‘linguistic science’ 
is so conspicuously absent from contemporary 
manuals and treatises dealing with the various 
branches of scientific endeavor. It was not so half 
a century ago, when Sprachwissenschaft occupied 
a pivotal position, linking the Geistes- and Natur- 
wissenschaften. Moreover, a glance at the manuals 
of philosophy of science published at the time 
reveal that language and its methodology were 
taken as models for the organization of other areas 
of research. This decline in prestige should in 
itself be sufficient warning that, after all, some- 
thing might be wrong with certain forms and 
tendencies of modern linguistics, and that some- 
thing might have to be done about it (pp. 195-196). 


The fifth and last section of the Report— 
Linguistics and Humanistic Study—consists 
of a single address of the same title by 
Professor Kemp Malone. The purpose of 
the speech is to stress the common ground 
and common purpose of the linguist and 
the humanist. In order to accomplish this, 
Dr. Malone, with frank nostalgia, goes back 
over the last half-century and reminisces 
about the lives and teachings of such 
scholars as Jespersen, Pedersen, Sweet, 
and Sievers—all of them philologists in the 
grand tradition. He reveals his own per- 
suasion when he says: “In English studies 
we medievalists have held out longest 
against the separation of linguistics from 
philology and criticism” (p. 218). Or again: 
“In practice, I suspect, few investigators 
are really content to be narrow specialists” 
(p. 220). Kemp Malone, for many years 
Professor of English at the Johns Hopkins 
University, is obviously one of a fast- 
vanishing group of scholars who still be- 
lieves that linguistics is a humanistic dis- 
cipline. One cannot but wonder how many 
of the younger specialists in the audience 
shared his views; or, for that matter, had 
any clear understanding of what he was 
trying to tell them. 

It is unpleasant to have to criticize the 
efforts and results of the Annual Round 
Table Meetings on Linguistics and Language 
Teaching (this wording occurs in the Fore- 
word, p. vii). Nevertheless, some criticism 
is necessary. I think the difficulty centers 
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on the term “language teaching.” if by 
“language teachers” are meant the staff and 
students of the Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics or of the Foreign Service In- 
stitute, then all formal attempts to align 
linguistics with the humanities should be 
dropped. The meetings could then be de- 
voted to problems of applied structural 
linguistics—without apology, orientation, 
or explanation. If, on the other hand, the 
purpose of these meetings is to make avail- 
able some of the findings of structural 
linguistics to the humanistically trained or 
oriented language teacher, then the manner 
of presentation should be changed. Some- 
thing like a “workshop” would be more 
profitable. True, provision is made for 
“discussions” to follow the speeches, but 
participation in these discussions (at least of 
those portions that appear in print) is 
usually limited to the prominent struc- 
turalists in the audience. The problem of 
satisfying the needs and wishes of a di- 
versified group is admittedly difficult, but 
one can at least aim for a least common 
denominator. Any language teacher who 
could understand Henry Lee Smith’s article 
on Superfixes and Syntactic Markers would 
in all likelihood be unable to bring any real 
appreciation to Professor Juilland’s speech 
on Perspectives of Linguistic Science. The 
subject-matter and philosophy of the two 
addresses are worlds apart, and no intel- 
lectually acceptable degree of tolerance is 
going to make them compatible. Lumping 
the two together serves no good purpose: 
there remains little for the linguist and 
even less for the language teacher. 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SEMANTIC COMPONENTS OF 
TEQUISTLATEC KINSHIP 


Hersert J. LANDAR 


Olmsted indirectly poses some interesting 
questions in his description of Tequistlatec 
kinship. Tequistlatec kinship involves social 
organization of the Patri-Hawaiian type. 
Because the Tequistlatec Indians have no 
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exogamous unilinear kin groups, but do 
have a bilateral rule of descent and moreover 
designate cross and parallel cousins and 
siblings all with a single name, their system 
is Hawaiian, and further, because they favor 
patrilocal residence their system is Patri- 
Hawaiian. Lacking clans, demes, moieties 
and bilateral kindreds, and moreover favor- 
ing the custom of exclusive monogamy, 
the Tequistlatec are like the Syrian Chris- 
tians and the Tiibatulabal; but in their use 
of lineal aunt terminology together with 
generation niece terminology, the Tequist- 
latec are possibly unique.! 

Tequistlatec terms of reference include 
{ta?Ay] “father” (ego’s father or grandfather 
of any degree or father-in-law), [la?ma-mé] 
“mother” (ego’s mother or grandmother 
of any degree or mother-in-law), (taywitl] 
“uncle” (the brother of a “father” or 
“mother” in any preceding generation), 
[ta?nota] “aunt” (the sister of a “father” 
or “mother” in any preceding generation), 
flaypim4] “sibling” (a sibling or cousin in 
ego’s generation), [la?ywa?] “youngster” 
(a child in any generation following ego’s), 
[kay?ay] ‘‘ancestor” (a ‘father’ or 
“mother’’), flay] ‘‘ansib” (an “uncle” or 
“aunt”), flayfinti?] “wife,” [laySaNs] ‘“hus- 
band,” [may?masi] “‘sibling-in-law.”’ Terms 
of address include [ta-ta] my consanguineal 
“father,” [a?i] my affiinal father, {nd-na] 
my “mother,” [maywitt] my ‘‘unele,” [é4pi] 
my “aunt,” {proper name} my “youngster,” 
my “sibling,” my ‘wife,’ my “husband.” 


1So0 D.L. Olmsted, Tequistlatec Kinship Ter- 
minology, Southwestern Journal of Anthropology 
14.449-453 (1958), pp. 451-453. For clarification of 
the language of kinship typology, see in particular 
George P. Murdock, Social Structure (New York, 
1949). 

2 Olmsted, pp. 450-451. I have reordered the 
data and have supplied some tags, e.g. ‘‘sibling,”’ 
“yvoungster,’’ and terms of address beginning 
(unrealistically) with my. 

Descriptive terms of reference for affinals, sel- 
dom used, and hardly to be considered within the 
pale of ordinary kinship usage, are [ki ?ay ?ilayfi?- 
nu ?] father of my wife, [ki *ma-matayfi ?n& ?] mother 
of my wife, [ki?ay ?ilaynekul?] husband’s father, 
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These terms support Olmsted’s observa- 
tion that “‘of the six major criteria of termi- 
nological differentiation—generation, sex, 
affinity, collaterality, bifurcation, and 
polarity—those of collaterality and polarity 
are relatively best observed, while sex, 
affinity and generation are but weakly 
represented and bifurcation is virtually 
ignored in the Tequistlatec system.’ 

To amplify typological problems with 
which we are confronted, we ask first how 
collaterality and bifurcation are involved. 
In Murdock’s view, collaterality involves 
consanguineal kinsmen of like generation 
and sex, of whom some are closer to ego 
than others. When collaterality is distinctive, 
but not in conjunction with bifurcation, 
we have lineal terminology.4 When bifurca- 
tion is distinctive, but not in conjunction 
with collaterality, we have bifurcate merg- 
ing terminology, and one term or another 
is used, depending upon the sex of the pri- 
mary kinsman (say mother or father) who 
serves as a link between ego and a secondary 
or more distant kinsman (say mother’s 
brother or father’s sister). Bifurcation, then, 
is not ignored in the Tequistlatec system 
in cases in which ego determines the sex of 
a primary kinsman (mother, father, brother, 
sister, son, daughter, husband or wife) 
before selecting a kinship term for a non- 
primary kinsman. In this connection, how 
the descriptive phrases for Tequistlatec 
affnals (see n. 2) differ from genitival 
phrases used in collecting kin terms (as 
when one says in Navaho nizé?é bizé?é 





[ki ’ma‘malayneku ?I?] husband’s mother. A sus- 
picion which cannot presently be used as a basis 
for revision is that [ay ?i] afinal father may belong 
as a term of reference in the same morpheme with 
the [a?i] term of address; this suspicion is not 
controverted by Olmsted’s statement on p. 451: 
“Parents-in-law are called by the same terms of 
reference and address as own parents, except that 
there is an extra term of address for fathers-in- 
law, [a?i], that is not used with own fathers.”’ 

3P. 451. 

4 See Murdock, pp. 103-104, 141-142; Olmsted, 
p. 450; and ‘‘father,’’ ‘‘mother,”’ “‘uncle,”’ ‘“‘aunt,”’ 
“ancestor,” and ‘‘ansib’”’ above. 
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your father’s father to elicit Sindli my pa- 
ternal grandfather) is perhaps a matter which 
defies present clarification. The problem 
of Tequistlatec bifurcation, however, raises 
the more general problem of identifying 
the distinctive features on the semantic 
plane of the Tequistlatec system. 

This is a typological problem in which 
quantification has some importance. The 
characterizations “relatively best ob- 
served,” “but weakly represented,’ and 
“virtually ignored” are useful in dealing 
with criteria of terminological differentiation, 
but for typological comparisons with other 
systems such phrases are not unlike dry 
oases. 

Lounsbury’s approach, which produces 
definitions of kin classes involving Boolean 
algebra as well as structural parallelism 
on the semantic plane of semiotic analysis 
with phonemic theory on the syntactic 
(ie. linguistic) plane, still enjoys pioneer 
status. A stock of semantic componential 
analyses of kinship systems using this ap- 
proach cannot fail to contribute to the 
identification of problems in its application, 
and to clarification of its typological value. 
The present note (taking advantage of 
Olmsted’s outstanding work) deals with 
semantic components or distinctive features 
of Tequistlatec kinship in this perspective. 

In the idiolect of an unmarried ego, the 
semantic components which figure in the 
applicable definitions are oc, male; 2°, 
female; C, collateral distance®; and G, 


5 See Floyd G. Lounsbury, A Semantic Analysis 
of the Pawnee Kinship Usage, Lg. 32.158-194 
(1956); cf. W. H. Goodenough, Componential 
Analysis and the Study of Meaning, Lg. 32.195- 
216 (1956), Eugene A. Hammel, Serbo-Croatian 
Kinship Terminology, Kroeber Anthropological 
Society Papers 16.45-75 (1957), and A. Kimball 
Romney and Philip J. Epling, A Simplified Model 
of Kariera Kinship, American Anthropologist 
60.59-74 (1958). 

6 Counting no link twice, the number of links 
between ego and the ancestor common to him and 
his kinsman, or the number of links between kins- 
man and common ancestor, whichever is smaller, 
is the collateral distance between ego and his kins- 
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generation.’ If a Tequistlatec “father” is 
any male kinsman of an ascending genera- 
tion whose collateral distance from ego is 
zero, the semantic components which 
define ego’s “father” are presented thus 
in terms of class intersection: @G*C® 
(consanguinity is unmarked; the definition 
involves the class of male consanguineal 
kinsmen, limited to those of any ascending 
generation, and further limited to those 
with a collateral distance from ego of zero). 
Similarly, ‘mother’ is defined as 9? G+C®, 
“uncle” as o'GtC®, “aunt” as 9 GtC%, 
“sibling” as G°, and ‘‘youngster’” as G-. 

Marriage involves affinal linkage, repre- 
sented by M, and the counting of all links 
between ego and a given kinsman, i.e. 
absolute genealogical distance, represented 
by D. If ego’s “husband” or “‘wife’”’ is an 
affinal kinsman who ‘is, so to speak, in 
complementary distribution generation-wise 
with his or her biological mother, then 
“husband” is defined as o* MG"D!;3 “wife” 
as 9@MG"D', the membership of the 
“mother” class in ego’s idiolect includes 
egu’s mother-in-law, 9 MG*t'—‘“mother,”’ 
admitting the complication of a mother-in- 
law, becomes (2G*tC°) + (9MG"*), 
and similarly the ‘father’ class includes 
ego’s father-in-law, “MG, with a re- 
sultant definition for “father” of (GtC°) 
+ (@MG"*"'). Ego’s “sibling-in-law” is 
MG"D!. 

At this juncture, it appears that there 
are at least seven distinctive components 
in the Tequistlatec system: male and female 





man. Thus the collateral distance between ego 
and his father’s brother’s son’s son is two (there 
being two links via the shorter path to ego’s 
father’s father, the common ancestor); this 
semantic component is represented as C?. 

7 Distance is shown by superscript, e.g. C? = a 
collateral distance of zero, G° = ego’s generation, 
G” = any descending generation, G! = first as- 
cending generation, G~ = first descending genera- 
tion, Gt = any ascending generation. A bar over 
a symbol means “‘not,’’ e.g. C? means ‘“‘a kinsman 
whose collateral distance is not two.”’ 

8 Where n is the distance assigned to the spouse. 
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sex, affinity, consanguinity, generation, 
collateral distance and absolute genealogical 
distance; and that. the system involves at 
least nine classes of kinsmen: (1) the “father” 
class, consisting of male consanguineal 
kinsmen of any ascending generation, whose 
collateral distance from ego is zero, as 
well as male affinal kinsmen whose genera- 
tional distance is one® degree greater than 
that of ego’s spouse, (2) the “mother” 
class, consisting of female consanguineal 
kinsmen of any ascending generation, whose 
collateral distance from ‘ego is zero, as 
well as female affinal kinsmen whose gen- 
erational distance is one® degree greater 
than that of ego’s spouse, (3) the “uncle” 
class, consisting of male consanguineal 
kinsmen of any ascending generation whose 
collateral distance from ego is other than 
zero, (4) the “aunt” class, consisting of 
female consanguineal kinsmen of any 
ascending generation whose collateral dis- 
tance from ego is other than zero, (5) the 
“sibling” class, consisting of consanguineal 
kinsmen of ego’s generation, (6) the ‘‘young- 
ster” class, consisting of consanguineal 
kinsmen of any descending generation, (7) 
the “husband” class, consisting of male 
affinal kinsmen of a given generation, whose 
absolute genealogical distance from ego is 
one, (8) the “wife” class, consisting of 
female affinal kinsmen of a given generation, 
whose absolute genealogical distance from 
ego is one, (9) the “sibling-in-law’’ class, 
consisting of affinal kinsmen of a given 
generation, whose absolute genealogical 
distance from ego is other than one. 

One prefers to argue at this juncture, 
however, that to take “ancestor” and 
“ansib” as supernumerary, akin to English 
“relative,” is to be arbitrary; and that to 
the foregoing list must be added (10) the 
“ancestor” class, consisting of consanguineal 
kinsmen of any ascending generation whose 
collateral distance from ego is zero, as well 
as affinal kinsmen whose generational 





9 Olmsted’s data do not allow the modification 
‘fat least one.’’ 
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distance is one degree greater than that of 
ego’s spouse, and (11) the “ansib” class, 
consisting of consanguineal kinsmen of 
any ascending generation whose collateral 
distance from ego is other than zero, i.e. 
respectively (GtC°) + (MG") and GtC°. 
Each of these classes, in its oppositional 
neutralization, is analogous to the Trubetz- 
koyan archiphoneme.!° 
It is difficult to suppose that semantic 
componential analysis cannot usefully sup- 
plement Olmsted’s descriptive work. The 
foregoing preliminary definitions of kin 
classes not only admit typological rigor 
but also prompt further research, as much 
to confirm assumptions (e.g. that ego calls 
his father’s father’s brother’s son “uncle,” 
and his father’s father’s brother’s daughter 
“aunt”) as to determine whether certain 
definitions must be modified—one would 
like to know, e.g., if anyone whom ego’s 
spouse calls ‘“father’’ is also called “father” 
by ego. Since the Tequistlatec system in- 
volves terms of address which are not 
identical with terms of reference (ego ad- 
dresses his consanguineal “father,” for 
example, as [t4‘ta], but his father-in-law 
as [a?{]), a conclusion that this note presents 
a simplified model of anything beyond a 
certain clearly defined area of the semantic 
plane of Tequistlatec kinship would lack 
merit. 
REED COLLEGE 


THe Loss or ATHAPASKAN WORDS FOR 
FIsH IN THE SOUTHWEST! 


Hersert J. LANDAR 


1. The Voegelins? have observed that, 
“Linguistic analysis leads to pattern- 


10 Cf. Martin Joos, ed., Readings in Linguistics 
(Washington, 1957), pp. 101, 404 n. 5, 405, 419. 

1 The broaching of this problem to the North- 
west Anthropological Conference in Portland on 
April 17, 1959 depended partly upon work in 1955 
and 1956 with the Southwest Project in Compara- 
tive Psycholinguistics and partly upon the wisdom 
of my colleague, David French. He deserves 
credit for underlining for me the significance of 
the cultural absences in question, and immunity 
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proving; cultural anthropology frequently 
exemplifies pattern-finding. Patterns of 
culture are discernible from scanty data as 
well as from full data. In either case, sub- 
sequent workers—whether enjoying fuller 
descriptive materials or viewing the same 
data with a fresh theoretical orientation— 
tend to controvert or reformulate the pat- 
terns of culture set up by their predecessors.” 

This observation is amplified by the 
Voegelins’ inclusion with “Snakes and 
frogs and lizards” of a creature which is 
neither reptile nor amphibian, thereby 
perhaps directing attention to the absence 
of anything other than a generic term for 
fish: pa: kiw.* Hopi {pa:} water in this form‘ 
recalls Zuni {k?a} water, an allomorph of 
which possibly appears in mfikk?ayali 
water snake, and probably appears in 
k?4Ssita fish, a generic term which, not 
counting the derogatory slang pis from 
English fi, holds the fort in the Zuni 
vocabulary for fish of all species.’ Hopi and 
Zuni words for specific varieties of fish 
(say catfish or minnow) are absent. 

The same is true, with a sole exception, 
for Navaho.* Navaho 166? fish respecting 
component morphemes is probably related 


from any blame which may attach to my work. 
It almost goes without saying that the reader 
should qualify my use of the words ‘‘absence’’ 
and “absent”’ in the rest of this note with the 
words ‘“‘as far as I have been able to determine.” 

2 Charles F. Voegelin and Florence M. Voegelin, 
Hopi Domains: A Lexical Approach to the Prob- 
lem of Selection, IUPAL Memoir 14 (IJAL 23, 
1957), p. 1. 

3A 7.5, p. 18; ef. p. iii. 

4 See p. 17; cf. e.g. p&é:k¥a frog, pavétya tadpole 
(A7.5), p4:hi water, place of water—in well, pond, 
spring, reservoir, irrigation ditch, ocean, river; but 
not in portable container (A5.1); p&:wika duck 
(AT.4); p&tyala he made it float (B8.2); léléqan” 
snake, p&:léléqan*i water snake (AT.5). 

5 Stanley Newman, Zuni Dictionary (IJAL 24, 
Pt. II, 1958), pp. 22, 23, 31; Vocabulary Levels: 
Zufii Sacred and Slang Usage, Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology 11.351 (1955). 

6 Berard Haile, A Stem Vocabulary of the 
Navaho Language, English-Navaho (St. Michaels, 
1951), p. 196: w6 na‘lé’ili: minnow. 
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to if not cognate with Ingalik leeyga fish 
(any kind), Kachemak Bay toxd4ga, Kenai 
togéga, Tyonek ligdga, Iliamna ligdqa?, 
Susitna ldgdga, Upper Inlet iaga king 
salmon (cf. Kachemak Bay, Kenai \éqakiza, 
Tyonek id4giza, Upper Inlet likdéngiia 
shark), in Alaska; Kutchin tugu, Hare tuge, 
Beaver tuuge fish, Slave tuge fish, tu whitefish, 
Sarcee AUk’4 fish, Chipewyan luwe fish, 
luu? whitefish, in Canada; Galice tuuk’e 
fish, in Oregon; Hupa took’ fish, salmon, 
Mattole took’éh fish, salmon, Lassik looka 
silver salmon (cf. loias trout, loketéo sturgeon), 
Kato took’ fish, steelhead salmon, tok silver 
salmon (cf. toiaS fish, surf fish, totet perch, 
lotelkai sand dab, flounder), in California; 
Jicarilla tégee, San Carlos iég, Chiricahua 
16{?, Mescalero 166?ye, Lipan 16? fish, in 
the Southwest.’ It is difficult, therefore, to 


7 Frank Essene, Culture Element Distributions 
XXI, Round Valley, University of California 
Anthropological Records 8.86 (1942): Kato, 
Lassik; P. E. Goddard, Morphology of the Hupa 
Language, University of California Publications 
in American Archaeology and Ethnology 
[UCPAAE] 3.13 (1905) ; Elements of the Kato Lan- 
guage, UCPAAE 11.19 (1912); Chipewyan Texts, 
Anthropological Papers of the American Museum 
of Natural History 10, Pt. I (1912), pp. 25, 31 89, 
90; Harry Hoijer, Chiricahua and Mescalero 
Apache Texts (Chicago, 1938), p. 175: Mescalero; 
The Chronology of the Athapaskan Languages, 
IJAL 22.219-232 (1956), p. 221: Beaver, Carrier, 
p. 222: Chipewyan, Hare, Kutchin, Sarcee, p. 223: 
Galice, Hupa, Kato, p. 224: Mattole, Navaho, 
Chiricahua, p. 225: San Carlos, Jicarilla, Lipan; 
John J. Honigmann, Ethnography and Accultura- 
tion of the Fort Nelson Slave, Yale University 
Publications in Anthropology [YUPA] 33.155, 157 
(1946); Fang-Kuei Li, Mattole: An Athabaskan 
Language (Chicago, 1930), p. 133; Cornelius 
Osgood, The Ethnography of the Tanaina, YUPA 
16.208 (1937): Kachemak Bay, Kenai, Tyonek, 
Iliamna, Susitna, Upper Inlet; Ingalik Material 
Culture, YUPA 22.465 (1940). 

An Athapaskan loan is suggested by Li’s cau- 
tion regarding the inclusion of Tlingit with 
Athapaskan and Eyak in Na-dene (Fang-Kuei Li, 
A Type of Noun Formation in Athabaskan and 
Eyak, IJAL 22.45-48 [1956], p. 47) and by Tlingit 
ti king salmon beside fuk*h king salmon, silver 
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dismiss the inference that Proto-Athapaskan 
had a word *{fish} (or *{salmon}?) which 
is represented by Navaho 166?. 

2. It is difficult too not to suppose that 
Apachean words for aquatic plants and 
creatures (say seaweed, crab, clam or red 
salmon) were lost during or after migrations 
to the Southwest from a northern Urheimat. 
These migrations, to follow Hoijer, took 
place starting about 1000 years ago and 
ended about 600 years ago.’ The close 
dating of the loss (were we to grant the 
existence) of Apachean cognates to such 
Athapaskan forms as Ingalik ken, Kachemak 
Bay gén fish eggs, Ingalik dokoi, Kachemak 
Bay tokéya, Susitna gdééya red salmon, 
Ingalik xoléoga shellfish, clam, Kachemak 
Bay, Kenai, Tyonek stéga, Iliamna stéddda 
clam, Kachemak Bay, Kenai -Adét kelp, 
Hupa la, Kato lat’ seaweed, Iliamna tigdtixe? 
Kato tekaée crab,° is, therefore, not possible. 

What can be assumed as a possibility, 
however, in view of the nature of the Hopi 
and Zuni fish domains, and the shared 
avoidance of fish and other aquatic creatures 
by perhaps most of the Hopi, Zuni and 
Navaho,’ is that a prehistoric south- 
western fish taboo led to the truncation of 
the Apachean fish vocabulary." If this was 


salmon (Franz Boas, Grammatical Notes on the 
Language of the Tlingit Indians, University [of 
Pennsylvania] Museum, Anthropological Publica- 
tions 8 [1917], pp. 11, 88, 163). 

8 Hoijer 1956, p. 232. 

9 Essene, p. 86; Goddard 1905, p. 13; Osgood 
1937, pp. 208, 210, 1940, pp. 465, 473. 

10 See P. E. Goddard, Jicarilla Apache Texts, 
Anthropological Papers of the American Museum 
of Natural History 8 (1911), p. 201, n. 1; Ales 
Hrdlitka, Physiological and Medical Observations 
(Washington, 1908), p. 20; John Ladd, The Struc- 
ture of a Moral Code (Cambridge, 1957), p. 231. 

1 Relatively mild Athapaskan fish taboos, how- 
ever, do occur along the Pacific coast; cf. Osgood 
1937, p. 174 for the most severe of these (taking 
the supposed consequence of sickness and death 
as a measure of severity). 
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the case, one can qualify the terminal in- 
ference of the preceding section, allowing 
that the Proto-Apachean ancestor of Navaho 
166? fish prevailed in a process of multiple 
complementary fluctuation in the fre- 
quency of forms, so to speak, involving a 
contest of *{salmon,}, *{whitefish,} and 
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others.” Only more comparative work, 
however, especially with northern Atha- 
paskan languages, can suggest and clarify 
pertinent alternatives. 

REED COLLEGE 


#2 See Leonard Bloomfield, Language (New 
York, 1933), pp. 392 ff. 
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